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New England and Other Matters. 


Our cover-page portrait is that of Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, who, having been since 1882 
an associate justice of the supreme court of 
Massachusetts, has recently been appointed chief 
justice, succeeding the late Chief Justice Field. 

Justice Holmes is the son of the eminent man 
whose name he bears, and was born in Boston 
in 1841. Graduating at Harvard in the class of 
1861, he entered the military service, and although 
several times severely wounded, continued therein 
until 1864 as lieutenant, captain and aide-de- 
camp to General Wright. ‘The war over, he 
studied law and was admitted to the bar, where 
he soon won distinguished success. 

Justice Holmes has lectured at Harvard and 
before the Lowell Institute, has edited an edition 
of “Kent’s Commentaries,’ and has written 
much on legal subjects. Readers of the Com- 
panion will recall his noteworthy article on 
“The Bar as a Profession,’ which—comple- 
menting an article by the Lord Chief Justice of 
England—was published in this periodical in 
February, 1896. 


The world is growing better. The 
prison commissioners tell us that the Massa- 
chusetts prisons contain eleven hundred and 
thirty-eight fewer inmates than they did on 
July 1, 1898. It is also true that the total 
number of prisoners is less than it has been at 
any time for five years. To men who love their 
country and their kind, these are really more 
pleasing figures than any of the financial statistics 
that go to prove “‘good times.”’ 

“ Portland,” the old geographies used to say, 
“ig situated at the head of Casco Bay, and has 
one of the finest harbors on the Atlantic coast.”’ 
Recent events have endorsed that statement in a 
way to gladden the heart of any Maine man. 
Eight different lines of foreign steamships have 
agreed to make the port a winter terminal, and 
during the coming winter one of the transatlantic 
liners will arrive every day—which is about as 
near as one could get toward realizing the 
familiar idea of an ‘“‘ocean ferry.” 


When typhoid fever becomes epidemic,— | pounds,” 


or, better still, before it goes so far,—it does no 
harm to investigate the milkmen. ‘There was 
an outbreak of typhoid, not long ago, in a Boston 
suburb known as Jamaica Plain, and when it 
was found that most of the stricken families 
procured their milk from one individual, the 
suspicious authorities naturally decided to visit 
his premises, They found an old well near his 
barn and onthouses, and he handsomely admitted 
that the water was “not good enough to drink.” 
But it proved that the well was not quite useless. 
He washed his cans in it. 

‘ Helen Kellar passed preliminary examina- 
tions for Radcliffe College, the ““Harvard Annex,” 
two years ago. Recently she passed the full 
entrance examination, which covered advanced 
Greek and Latin, elementary Greek, algebra and 
geometry. Slips pricked with the characters of 
the Braille system were placed before her, and 
on her typewriter she clicked out answers to the 
questions thus inscribed—the same questions, by | peg 
the way, that are put in less complicated form to 
young women who can hear and speak and see. 
Now Miss Kellar is ready to matriculate as a 
student. Hers was a wonderful achievement, 
even for the wonderful girl that she is, but it 
bears an encouraging lesson to all from whom 
good gifts have been withheld: be brave, and 
cultivate other gifts. 

Sentimental pigs, four-footed and others, 
have figured in fiction, but Buffo, a pig that lives 
on Smith’s Island, near Norwalk, Connecticut, 
is a creation of fact. Buffo belongs to the wife 
of the lighthouse-keeper. So did a cow named 
Pansy. The cow had never seen a pig until 
Buffo arrived, last spring, and at first the strange 
beast tried her nerves; but later the two became 
fast friends, so much so that, when the dog 
chased the pig, Pansy would take Buffo in her 
mouth and hold it high in the air, out of harm’s 
way. 

Unhappily this idyllic friendship had to end. 
The lady of the lighthouse found herself unable 
to care for the cow, and sold her to a farmer on 
the mainland. Soon Buffo missed its companion. 
The pig’s squeals of grief couid be heard all 
over the island, and refusing to take food, it grew 
thinner day by day. It seems a certainty that 
unless Buffo is sold or given away to the same 


farmer who owns Pansy, somebody will have to | B 


dig a grave for a little pig somewhere on Smith’s 
Island. ener 

“The sewing women of Boston” were 
to have benefited, according to his original 
intention, by the will of the late Thomas 
Thompson; but when the city of Boston 
wronged him, as he considered, by unjustly 
taxing his property, he changed his mind—and 
his will. He died in 1869. His wife, the late 


Elizabeth Thompson, whose fame as a philan- 
thropist is known to everybody, had enjoyed the 
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use of the property for thirty years, never 
touching the principal. 

Now she is dead, the net income of ‘the three- 
million-dollar estate is directed to be applied 
“toward the relief and support of poor seam- 
stresses, needlewomen and shop-girls who may 
be in temporary need from want of employment, 
sickness or misfortune, in the towns of Brattle- 
boro, Vermont, and Rhinebeck, New York, the 
amount being equally divided between the two 
towns.” 

At first glance it would appear that these poor 
women will soon find themselves in clover. But 
the heirs at law are restless—and it has been 
hinted that, from a legal standpoint, the will is 
very loosely drawn. The one thing certain is 
that, whatever may be the final disposition of 
Mr. Thompson’s property, it has already accom- 
plished great good, through the benefactions of 
his admirable wife. 
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Fencing Out the Rats. 


It deepens one’s respect for the cleverness of 
rats to learn that a prominent hotel in Philadel- 
phia has had to fortify against them with tin 
clippings. The clippings came from a can 


factory, says the Record, and the narrow, | track 


curling strips had become so intertwined as to 
form a mass that was moved with the greatest 
difficulty by two sturdy fellows with stable ee 


A bystander who was curious en 


inquire what use a hotel had for such tae 
answered by an employé of the ho “We use | yuo 
WSs wil 


it for rats. I mean the big, gray f 
whiskers 


“The hotel rat i a bigger, bolder and wiser than 
any other rat. He laughs at traps, fattens on 
— and the killing or chasing of dogs, cats 
and ferrets is his = diversion. Even when 
cnaguiie = measures have rid us of the pests they 
are with us in in augmented force within a 
day or two. They will tunnel through almost 
anything for incredible distances. 

“It is their es os aye has given us so 
peel ae therto. . ag we 
e up the’ ways, the routes were 
promptly campenan. Fill ray te with broken 

lass was considered rr scheme until we 
ound that, with “parvo patience, they 


removed the glass, fees, iece. 
“But we think Lon iy them now. With 
this tangled-u 


tin we ee sort of abatis, 
covering all sieees where the beasts are likely to 
enter our cellars. They can’t get through it. 
oo can’t chew it, and they can’t carry it away 
y do broken bottles, for when Mr. Rat 
takes hold of a single strip of the tin, he finds it 
an inseparable part of a network weighing many 
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A Nest in Webster’s Hand. 

A bird that is anxious to go to housekeeping is 
no respecter of persons—or places ; hence no one 
marvels at the action of the pair of robins that, 
says the New York Mail and Express, chose 
a peculiar nesting-place in Conteal Park. 

These birds set w oe lares and 
within the hollow of Daniel Webster’s strong 
left hand—or, rather, in the hand of the heroic 
bronze statue of Daniel Webster that stands 
opposite the West Seventy-second Street entrance 
to the park. That big left hand, which hangs 
in an easy manner at op Ngee Pad 
site for a nest as as» robin could desire. 

too desirable. 





family 


moved in. More than this, 
as many of ping as considered 


themselves 


Robin is noted = tra 
—: himself. Furthermore, his mate is 
not only willing but eager to assist her better 
half to protect the family hearthstone from 


mt 
See SES oe Ble, F the yexk policemen on 
the beat is to be believed, was a most d 
condition of affairs. For days the air in 
vicinity of the statue was filled with flyi 
feathers and gene og objurgations 
morning till night, and trees in the ong fom 
—_ were heavily ba with une ee 
wi — beaks losed eyes, moping in 
various stages of ee 

But the robins are still in possession of their 

chosen home. 
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A Dog in a Ticket-Office. 


Memory suggests few cases where a dog’s 
practical usefulness has reached the point at- 
tained by a bull-terrier which, says the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat, is the property of a young 
woman employed as ticket agent at one of the 
“L” stations. 

‘This young woman is often compelled to take 
her dinner in the small compartment set apart 
for ee much to her discomfort and annoy- 
— A few a ago no dinner appeared 
al 

Half i. hour Sater her bull-terrier strolled 
pa barked for admittance, which he 

ily obtained. Between his teeth he carried 
a bit of paper. It was a note requesting Miss 
lank’s presence at her home, three blocks 


distant. 

“Now, Rab,’’ she said to the blinking terrier, 
“1’1] leave some change in front of the window. 
If any one takes more than is rightfully his in 
making change, do you take hold of him.” 

The dog showed his white teeth and growled. 

People who 
during the next ten minutes were somewhat 
startled at the si le of a scowling terrier 
sitting in the ticket-seller’s window eying a 
small pile of nickels and dimes 
who swung by. 
no pilferings occurred, due entire’ 

“asserts, 


alae 





to the intelli- 
bull-terrier, 


h the turnstile | 


penates | “. 
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‘“WHO ARE YOU THAT PICK AND CHOOSE 


| INLAND 


Ss Saye a 





MEN TO RISK THEIR LIVES WITH YOU ?”’ 








““T SUPPOSE I must come to it— beg or | 
starve! Why did I ever come West?” 
Tom Halsey, sailor in every inch of his | 
sturdy body, halted in his pacing the rain- 
soaked planking of the little Western city,—it | 
dimly reminded him of a wet deck,—and stared 
longingly at the brightly lighted lunch-room. 
Twenty miles of hard tramping in bleak May | 
weather, mud and wind and rain, and not a 
bite to eat! Truly a hard pinch! Why had 
he ever given up his snug berth as mate of | 
the Elijah Sandham to start West on a fool’s | 
errand ? 
But here he was, with no money, and no | 


only by that blind instinct that leads a sailor 
waterward, if only to the shores of a creek. 
On he stumbled across railroad - tracks, | 
where flat cars, loaded with strange freight, 
confronted him. One huge white-wrapped | 
package he noted glimmering faintly in the 
dark. At the side of the last track the road | 
ended, vanishing in a brown ooze of swift, oily | 
water. By the sputtering electric light he | 
could see fragments of a demolished bridge | 
subsiding into the sullen tide. 
It was the “erick,” full to its banks and 
meditating mischief. He looked at it, half- 
longingly. A few steps more, and the whole cold | 





to work to kindle a frugal fire in the} 
stove, heat a can of coffee, and warm up 
a pan of inviting stew. “Rabbit,” he 
said. “‘Killed it myself. There’s my gun, 
a muzzle-loader; I can’t afford car- 
tridges!’’ 

While the supper warmed he ques-| 
tioned Halsey about his work and told 
his own story. His name was Bodley. 
As to his business, it is doubtful if he | 
had entered very deeply into any. He| 
was one of the Western “‘squatters,’’ the | 
idle, shiftless people that live, after a/| 
fashion, on the river-bottoms, and pick | 
up a living by any means that offers. | 
Kindly, simple, not especially discon- 
tented with his life, he loitered through it 
from day to day. 

‘“‘What’s the use?”’ he said to Halsey. 
“Why do you try to get East? Stay here | 
and live as I do. There’s plenty of odd 
jobs when you need to earn money, but 
most of the time you don’t. I don’t} 
know as I ever want a job of regular 
work again. I’d rather gipsy it, like this.” 

But Halsey shook his head. Never-| 
theless, the stew was delicious, and the 
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Russian squatters. They were well-built 
houses, for the most part, not the “‘shacks’’ of 
such ne’er-do-wells as Bodley ; but not built to 
endure the undermining and hammering of 
those angry seas. Already those to wind- 
ward had collapsed, and what was left of them 
afforded, for the present, some lee to the 
others. It was from these collapsed houses 
that most of the wreckage had come. 

On the roofs of those that still remained, 
huddled together for protection from the cold 
wind and the flying spray, could be seen 
groups of people, waiting—for rescue or death. 
Which would it be? 

“She’s breaking up fast!’’ said Halsey. 
“We must be quick about it. Why doesn’t 
some one man a boat ?’’ 

Even as he spoke, figures on the roof waved 
their hands appealingly, and down the wind 
came a blown shred of their ery, like the far-oft 
wail of a gull. 

Halsey turned savagely to the crowd about 
him. “What are ye gawking here for, you 
lubbers?” he shouted. ‘“‘Don’t you see they’re 
drowning yonder? Where’s a boat?’ 

“Boat!’’ answered a stalwart brakeman 
near by. “Why, man, you’ll find no boat here, 


coffee better than that of many a fore-| except that punt of Dennett’s. And she won’t 
castle; and as he wrapped himself in | float. Two men tried to go out in her, and 
Bodley’s soiled but warm blankets, he | they’re bringing them to in the station now. 


found himself wondering whether, after 
all, it would not be better to give up, to 
settle into some easy contentment like 
this, and let ambition and success take 
care of themselves. It was with these 
thoughts in his mind that he fell asleep. 
His sleep was uneasy. He dreamed of 
battles on the Boston, with the great 
guns roaring above him, then of storms— 
storms with the masts shattering and the 
timbers groaning. He woke at last with 
a start, to find the crazy roof overhead 
rattling and creaking in the grasp of a 
gale — such a gale as made even an old 
sailor like him stare with wonder. 
He rose and stole to the little pane of 
dingy glass that served as a window, and 
eyed the scud that drove across the sky. 
“She’s blowing great guns,” he said. “And 
rising, too. If it should keep on rising!” He 
watched a moment longer. “I wonder why 


everybody is running down the street,” he | 


thought. “Queer! It must be a fire, or a 
building blown down! I’ll wake Bodley.” 
Bodley was at the window in a moment, and 


the two men stared, perplexed, at the excited 


people hurrying down the street. Suddenly 


Bodley’s face brightened. “Come on!” he| 
cried. “It’s the creek! It’s out! Hurry! | 


Something’s wrong!”’ 


And the two, forgetting everything else, | 


way to earn any, at least five hundred miles | misery of it would end. A figure came loitering dashed down the road toward the water-front. 
from water big enough to float any vessel out of the half-darkness, tall and roughly clad. | It was now a water-front in earnest. Instead 


shapelier than a river steamboat. He thought | 


regretfully of earlier days afloat, of his varied | “No wonder, after five weeks of rain. It’ll be | of brown bottom-lands, they saw before them 


: : 
experiences on the cruiser Boston, of adven- 


“Rising fast,” he said lazily to the sailor. 


a flood to-morrow. Those Russian squatters | 


of the sluggish creek, with, beyond it, a stretch 


a wide and stormy stretch like a sea. Between 


turous voyages to Rio, and nothing, not even | out yonder’’—he pointed out across the dark |them and the farther shore—low hills that 


the wildest gale he had ever encountered, 

seemed half so perilous, half so hopeless, as his | 
present position. For when a man is forty | 
years old and without employment, the world 
is not likely to look bright. 

“Suppose I must come to it,” he repeated, 
digging his hands deeper into his pockets and 
shifting an imaginary quid of tobacco. 
“Beggars are no choosers. Still I’ll choose a 
bit, I reckon. Who shall I hail for help? 
That kid in knee-breeches? No; he needs all 
his money. That girl under the umbrella? 
I’m afraid I’d seare her, and’ I won’t scare 
women. That old man with a chin beard? 
Never! He’s tight-lipped as a barnacle and as 
crusty. No—wait, I’ll try this one. Here 
goes with a signal of distress!” 

It was a slender young fellow, stylishly 
dressed, with a familiar dash of something in 
his air that took Tom’s heart. He stepped 
forward with hand to his hat. “If you please, 
sir,” he began—and then stopped, dumb with 
amazement. The man had brushed by without 
a glance. 

A habitual beggar would have expected this, | 
but Tom Halsey was not a habitual beggar. 
he sight maddened him, coming as it did | 
after hours of hunger and cold. He shook his 
list at the retreating figure and broke out into 
2 fury of abuse. 

A group gathered about him. A policeman’s 
helmet appeared in the distance. He saw his | 
danger, stopped, and turning, mingled with 
the crowd. 

His heart was bitter within him. He went 
stumbling down the street, purposeless, led | 








levels to the westward—“will be wishing for a | 
drier home. They’ll-be lucky if they’re not 
drowned out to-night.”’ | 

Halsey grunted sullenly. “I wish I had | 
any home,” he said, disconsolately. 

“Hard luck ?” inquired the newcomer. 

Tom Halsey nodded. 

“Anywhere to sleep ?”’ 

Halsey shook his head. 


formed no shelter from the gale—lay six miles | 


of water, lashed by the wind into flying foam 
and frothing crests. 

A bay but a few miles wide may become 
terrible in a high gale. Boston learned that in 
the autumn of 1898. Tug captains in the 
upper bay of New York know it, and take 
heed to themselves when northwesters come 
roaring down over the Orange Mountains. 


We don’t keep boats here!’’ 

He spoke with an injured air. It was the 
air of the whole assembly. They were 
confronted with a catastrophe for which they 
could not be expected to provide. There was 
nothing to do but to watch out the spectacle. 
They stood with their hats pulled down, their 
hands in their pockets, gloomy spectators of 
the sordid, inevitable tragedy. 

Halsey glanced at Dennett’s “punt.” She 
lay on her side, half-full of water, at the outer 
edge of the wreckage. One look was enough. 
She would hardly carry one person in the 
calmest of water. 

“It’s no use,”’ he said to Bodley, “‘no use. 
Let’s get away from here. I can’t stand it.” 

Just then a new figure appeared in the 
crowd. It was the young man of the evening 
before, who had treated Halsey with such 
disdain. THlalsey eyed him scornfully, taking 
in every inch of him from his dainty shoes to 
his neat mustache. 

“He’d better stay at home,’ said the sailor, 
grimly. ‘“Mamma’s boy doesn’t belong here!’’ 

But the young man was not going home. 
He picked his way daintily through the mud 
}and climbed out over the floating wreckage. 
There was something in his pose as he did so 
that Halsey found strangely familiar. He 
scrutinized the water, the houses, the wreckage, 
the capsized skiff, all the time keeping his 
balance on the unsteady heap. Then he 
clambered quietly back. As he passed the 
crowd, he spoke quietly to those who were 
nearest. 

“T want some of you to come with me,”’ he 
said. “TI need help.” 

The whole crowd followed, curious. He 
| led the way back across the tracks to where, 
| on its flat, lay the great white something that 
| Halsey had noted the night before. Halsey 
clenched his fist. “The boat!” he shouted. 
| “Why didn’t I think of it before?” 

The young man leaped lightly to the car, 
| took out his knife, cut the lashings of the 
| canvas, threw it off, and showed beneath the 


“Pshaw, and in a rain like this, and getting | But the people of the prairie city of Fillmore | boat—a fine new skiff, large, trim and shapely. 


colder! Any supper?’ 


| did not know it—not till that mad May| The crowd broke into a roar of approval. 


Again Halsey shook his head. His new | morning in 1892, when flood and tempest | Halsey nudged his companion admiringly. 


companion grasped him by the arm. “See 
here,” he said. “I’m not anybody. You can 
see that. I’m just a squatter, out of a job by 
profession. I’ve no work and mighty little 
money, but I’ve a little knocked-up shack 


joined hands in the work of destruction, when 
railroad embankments melted like salt, when 
cars foundered in breakers, and when buildings 
collapsed like paper before the blast. 

Stooping forward against the wind, clinging 


“She’s a beauty!’”’ he said. “But what’s he 
talking about ?”’ 

| The young man was saying something, 
speaking in that same authoritative tone that 
Halsey had heard before somewhere. He 


down here, and you’re welcome to all there is | to each other for support, the men made their | found himself listening against his will. 


in it. Come on!” | 
Halsey had no power to refuse. He| 
followed back across the railroad-tracks. At | 


way to the edge of the water. Already a 
crowd had gathered, staring all in one 
direction across the waves. 


“See here,” the young fellow was saying, 
“we've got to save those people. If we don’t, 
| they’ll drown within the hour. I’m going to 


the huge white package he stopped. “What's | Directly in front of them, at the edge of the| take this boat and row out to them. The 


that 2” he asked. 

“That? Oh, that’s Bartruff’s new boat. | 
He’s bought it for his park. He’s ordered 
several. They say they’re beauties. But | 
come on! Supper’s waiting !’’ 

He led the way along a muddy path to a 
shapeless structure. He entered and lighted a 
rude lamp. Halsey followed. It was a rough | 
cabin, built of anysmaterial that came to hand. 
A home-made cot stood at one side, a pine 
table on the other. A little stove was in one 
corner, with a box of odds and ends of fuel 
beside it. 


water, lay a heap of mingled ruins,—overturned 
ears, fence-boards, sides of houses, trunks, 


chairs, wagon-bodies, bits of house-wall,—even | 


a broken cabinet organ bobbing dismally in 
the brown rollers, all mingled with minute 
drift still more nondescript. Halsey gave one 
look at it, and then followed the gaze of the 
crowd. 

“Wreckage!”’ he cried. 
wreck ?” 

One look showed. There it lay, a half a 
mile to windward, the tragic centre of the 
stormy scene—not a sinking ship, but a 


“Where’s the 


|owner ought to be glad. If he isn’t —’’ He 
paused. 

“We'll make him sorry !’’ came a voice from 
| the crowd. 

“Exactly—we’ll make him sorry. Now I 
want, first, to get this boat to the water. And 
I want, next, to get somebody to row out with 
me. I want a volunteer!” 

A dozen pushed forward, but he motioned 
them back. “Wait a moment,” he said. “I’m 
not through. I am glad to see so many willing, 
but mere willingness won’t do. I must have 
the man that can do it. Is there any man here 


The squatter pointed to the cot, while he set | foundering village, the little settlement of the | that has ever pulled in a sea like that, or ina 
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blow like this? If not, I’ll go alone. 
not the day for beginners.” 

There was silence. The men looked at him, 
at each other, and at the water. Once again 
they heard the faint, birdlike call for help. Then, 
with a bound, Halsey sprang upon the car, and 
faced the man defiantly. 

“Listen to me,” he said. “I’m a sailor, and 
I’ve rowed in seas like this, and a blame sight 
bigger than this. And I’ll do it again any day, 
whether | find a man to do it with me or not. 
But I'll ask you this: Who are you that pick 
and choose men to risk their lives with you? 
You’re younger than I. You’re smaller. Who 
are you that I should risk myself with you? 
Answer me that!” 

The young man met his look frankly. “You 
are right,” he said, “quite right. I will tell you 
who I am, and then you may tell me who you 
are. That is only fair. But I think you will 
own that I ought to command this party. Iam 
Arthur Elmer, ensign on the United States ship 
Idaho, absent on sick leave,’ and he dropped | 
unconsciously into the manner of the officer. | 

Halsey looked at him a moment, then; bringing | 
his feet together and raising his hand in salute, 
answered, “And I am Thomas Halsey, late 
seaman on the cruiser Boston, waiting orders.” 

The shout that arose from the crowd drowned 
the gale, and carried hope to the shivering group | 
on the wave-washed roofs, 

“Out with the boat!’ commanded the young 
officer, and a dozen lifted it to their shoulders. 

At that instant a figure ran up—a portly man, 
out of breath with running. ‘What are you | 
doing with my boat?” he shouted. “Drop it!” 

“Go on!” said the officer, gently. 

“Drop it this moment!” the man shouted. | 
‘That is my boat. Drop it, or —” | 

The officer motioned to the men. They went | 
on with their work. hen he turned to the 
purple-faced owner. ‘That may have been 
your boat,” he said, “and it may be yours again. 
Just now it belongs to those 
poor people out there. It 
is theirs, and we are going 
to take it to them.” 


This is 








The crowd shouted 
assent. 
“And what is more,” 


young Elmer went on, 
“if you don’t let us have 
it quietly, I rather fancy 
that some of our friends 
here may take measures 
to quiet you!”” He looked 
significantly at the men 
about him. ‘They pressed 
closer. 

“Oh!” said the owner. 
“Take the boat. Take any- 
thing. I didn’t quite under- 
stand,”’ and he retreated. 

“In with her!” cried the 
officer. In a moment she 
was afloat in the quiet 
water behind a_ broken 
building, and the next she 


‘was riding the waves, the two men at the oars, | gingham waist still to be ironed when Mrs. 


driving into the crests that came smoking against | 
her. ‘*Keep her head to,” said the ensign. “It’s | 
the only way! Pull for all you’re worth, or 

we'll never do it!” 

Pull! It was heart-breaking work. She was 
a sianch little craft, but many a wave came 
crashing on her bows, and the crests struck her | 
like angry hammers. Water was washing in 
her bottom before they were half-way. 

They tugged in silence, with teeth set and 
muscles tense. As the bow was thrust out over 
the short waves the blast caught harder at it; 
now and again some greater wave met them 
with heavy impact, bringing them to a dead 
stand, racking every sinew. 

Then suddenly a faint cheer came from the 
shore. Halsey glanced over his shoulder. The 
little cluster of houses lay but a few fathoms 
ahead, and the boat ran into their lee. 

“Slow!” said the ensign. “Slow, or they’ll 
swamp us. Bail her dry first, and then we'll 
begin. Start with the worst house, yonder to 
windward, and be careful they don’t jump!” 

Slowly and carefully they filled the little boat 
with timid women and wonder-eyed children, 
and made their way shoreward, rolling and 
plunging, in constant peril of swamping. A 
great cheer went up as they passed the rescued 
into the hands that waited to receive them. 

Then out again. Six trips they made; six 
battles with the gusts and waves that seemed to 
battle desperately with them for each life, the 
more desperately as they neared the last. 

The final trip was the worst. Their muscles 
were yielding with fatigue, and the young 
ensign, by no means recovered from his illness, 
was growing weaker every moment. Only two 
remained—two aged Russians, man and wife, 
weak-minded with years and terror, who had 
finally to be dragged into the boat by main 
strength. 

They were near the shore, almost in shelter, 
when suddeniy a wave bigger than the rest 
caught them. The ensign’s weakened arms 
yielded; the boat turned into the trough of the 
sea. Perhaps there was a fence-post projecting | 
beneath the water. Whatever the cause, over | 
she went, and the four were thrown into the | 
chilly water. 

Perhaps the crowd cried out. Halsey did not 





‘“YOU JUST FLAX ROUND, Lucy.”’ 


.potatoes for dinner and set the table? I 


THE YOUTH'’S 


hear them. He heard only the plunging of the 
water in his ears, and tasted the foulness of it in 
his mouth, grieving childishly that he could not 
die in the clear green of sea-water, as his fathers 
had died. And then all came clear again; he 
saw the overturned boat, with the ensign 
clinging to it, the old man supported on his 


arm. 
“Save the woman!” the ensign was crying. 
And Halsey saved her. Men formed a line and 
struggled out to them. Ropes were thrown, | 
hands extended, and with blinding, strangling 
effort they clambered back to life. 
Then, just as they stepped on dry land, young 


COMPANION. 


a 


Elmer, whiter than death, staggered and sank 
back, unconscious. Halsey caught him, picked 
him up as if he had been a child, and pushing 
every one aside, carried him to the warm railroad- 
station, and laid him on a bench. 

“Take care of him,” he said. ‘Take care of 
him, for, by heaven, he’s worth it!’’ 

Then he would have turned away, being 
modest, but could not. A Western crowd knows 
little about the sea, but it knows a man when it 
sees one, and it knows what to do for him, and 
| Halsey found himself no longer friendless and 
| no longer without employment. 


HERBERT BATES. 








were weary and listless as she went to 
and fro between her ironing-table and 
the kitchen stove, above which the heat shim- 
mered fiercely on that hot June day. She had 
been doing up shirts and other starched things 
all the morning, and felt “ready to drop.’’ 
Spread out on the clothes-rack was a volumi- 
nous ruffled, tucked and embroidered white skirt, 
which had cost Mrs. Millis nearly two hours of 
hard and painstaking effort to iron into its present 
state of dainty perfection. The rack held several 
waists and white aprons, most beautifully ironed 
at the expense of Mrs. Millis’s not over abundant 
strength. AJl the starched things on the rack 
belonged to “daughter.” 


M* MILLIS looked tired, and her steps 


educational value to her, and she would have a 
good time. We will consider the matter farther 
when I visit you.” 

This letter had thrown Lucy into a flutter of 
excitement. She declared that it had been “the 
dream of her life’ to visit her Aunt Phoebe and 
the city. 

Mrs. Parker was a childless widow with a 
large income. She lived in a fine house in the 
city, but spent the greater part of her time and 
money in carrying forward various philanthropies 
and charities. She was a woman of great good 
sense and genuine kindness of heart, although 
somewhat eccentric in her ways, and often sharp 
and blunt of speech. 

Lucy was fond of investing this aunt with 





There was an elaborately trimmed plaid 










Millis set her iron on the stove, wiped the 
perspiration from her flushed face on her 
faded calico apron, and going to a stairway 
in a corner of the room, opened the door 
and called out gently : 

“Daughter! O daughter!’ 

“Well?” replied a girl’s voice. 

“Could you come down and peel some 


can’t finish up your waists before noon if I 
stop to do it.” 

“T don’t see how I can very well stop 
to do it now, mother. I’ve reached a place 


in my embroidery where I can’t very well lay it | appointments would be shocking and unpleasant | 
Lucy was thinking of these things, | dishes while daughter visits with you. She 


down, and I want to put some lace in the neck | 
of my silk waist before dinner.” 

“Well, you needn’t come down, then,” said | 
Mrs. Millis, gently and patiently. “I’ll finish 
the ironing after dinner.” 

Mrs. Millis put away her ironing-board, and 
taking a tin pan from the pantry, went slowly 
down the cellar stairs to get the potatoes for 
dinner. Her step was slow and plodding, and 
she was so faint from weariness that she put out 
her hand and caught at the stair-railing to save 
herself from falling when she was half-way 
down the stairs. 

Lucy Millis looked very cool and comfortable 
sitting in a low rocking-chair by an open, shaded 
window up-stairs. She wore a loose-fitting and 
daintily pretty blue-and-white plaid gingham | 
morning gown, and a white apron without crease | 





attributes quite foreign to her. She always 
thought of her as arrayed in long trailing 
silk and velvet robes, and as reclining on 
luxurious velvet couches, fanning herself 
with costly and perfumed fans held in 
jewelled fingers. No doubt she fed on the 
daintiest dishes, and the plain fare of the 
Millis farm and the cheap and simple table 


“*LUCY * * * ‘TOOK LIFE EaSsy.’”’ 


to her. 
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| we’re just plain country folks. 
| kind.”” 

| “But I did want to make lots of changes 2» 
| do ever so many things before aunty ¢ 
| father.” 

| “I’m glad you can’t do them, daughter, \\¢" 
better go right on in the way we’re used to. 2 
in the way best suited to people in our wa 
life. Phoebe must have changed a good dea) 
| in the ten years since I saw her if she w«);) 
expect anything else from us.”’ 

It may have been because she was the on) 
one left of their six children that Mr. and 
Mrs. Millis were so. unwisely indulgent toward 
“daughter.”” They never called her by any other 
name, and this was not altogether pleasing to 


She isn’t that 


2) 


a. ie, 
’ 


Lucy, All the tenderness and affection expressed 
| in the word sometimes counted for less witli her 
than the fact that “ ‘daughter’ sounded so old- 
| fashioned.’’ 

Yet although the neighbors said that Lucy was 
a spoiled child, she was not a bad girl. She 
| had only become indifferent to her duty as the 
| daughter of a not very strong and always 
| overworked mother. Lucy seemed to accept 
exemption from certain household duties as her 
just right and due. All the hard and common- 
place tasks that constituted the drudgery of 
life she relegated to her mother, who bore the 
burden patiently and silently, while Lucy did 
fancy work, played the guitar, trimmed over her 
hats, remodelled her dresses, read novels, and, as 
the neighbors said, “‘took life easy.” 

But she honestly tried to be useful when she 
knew that her aunt’s arrival was so near at 
hand. She “flew around,” with gloved hands 
and her pretty hair guarded from dust by a 
towel pinned over it, working hard to make 
everything “look nice.” 

She had her mind quite made up as to Aunt 
Pheebe’s appearance. She had expected to see 
a distinguished-looking, elegantly-clad woman, 
with a jewel here and there. This, to Lucy’s 
unsophisticated mind, was the ordinary, every- 
day appearance of the city woman of wealth. 

But next day there arrived a stout, elderly 
woman, clad in a plain brown cloth dress rather 
the worse for wear. Her iron-gray hair was 
combed back under an almost perfectly plain 








brown straw bonnet, less expensive than most 
of the bonnets Lucy saw at the village church on 
Sunday. Her wedding-ring and a small jet pin 
took the place of the display of jewelry Lucy 
had expected. 

Grasping Mrs. Millis by both hands, Aunt 
Pheebe exclaimed, in a decidedly masculine voice: 

“Well, Harriet, how do you do? Not real 
well, Harriet, or you wouldn’t look so tired out. 
I hope you haven't been fussing and flurrying 
any over my coming. If there’s anything | do 
dislike, it’s for my own kin or any one else to 
make a big hurrah when I visit them. This is 
your Lucy, I suppose? She doesn’t look worked 
down, anyhow! Come and give your old aunty 
a kiss, my dear!” 

Lucy went forward in her spotless and dainty 
organdy gown with its ribbons fluttering, un- 
aware that Aunt Phoebe’s keen eye had already 
taken in every detail of the dainty and expensive 
costume, and contrasted it with Mrs. Millis’s 
faded brown dress and little strip of white apron. 
Aunt Phoebe had contrasted also Lucy’s delicate, 
soft hands with her mother’s, which were hard 
and toil-worn, with bent and calloused fingers. 

After dinner Aunt Phoebe said, in her some 
what imperious voice: 

“Now, Harriet, let’s go out, you and I, on the 
front porch, and sit there in the shade and have 
a good visit, while Lucy does up the dishes. 
Then she must come out and visit with us.” 

Lucy looked aghast. Mrs. Millis seemed per- 
plexed, and said, with some hesitation: 

“T guess, Phoebe, that maybe I’d better do the 


when she heard heavy and plodding footsteps on | isn’t dressed for kitchen work.” 


the kitchen floor below, and her father called up 
the stairway a moment later: 

“Up there, daughter?” 

“Yes, father.” 

“Your ma up there?” 

“No, father. I guess she’s out in the milk- 
house or down in the cellar.’’ 

“Well, here’s a letter from your Aunt Phoebe 
that Job Ackley brought out from town. She’ll 
be here to-morrow.” 

“Why, father!” 

There was a rustle of starched skirts in the 
stairway and the sound of hurrying footsteps on 
the stairs. Lucy appeared at the stairway door 
just as her mother came up from the cellar. 


“Let me see the letter, please, father! Aunt 


“Oh, let her put a big apron over her finery 
and go ahead. Nimble feet and fingers like hers 
| ought to make quick work. Come, let’s have a 
| talk about old times, when we lived in Hadley. 
You just flax around, Lucy, and see if you can’t 
join us in an hour.” 
Aunt Phoebe locked her arm within that of 


| Mrs. Millis and walked away with her, while 


Lucy, for almost the first time in her life, set 
about doing the work that her mother had never 
| asked her and she had never offered to do. 
When Lucy joined her aunt and mother on 
the porch, her Aunt Phoebe said: 
“Well, your mother has been having a uice 
rest, and she looks as if she needed it. We 
| must make her rest more. She says she’s got a 


or wrinkle in it. In her well-kept white hands | Phoebe coming to-morrow? It isn’t possible!” | table-cloth she must hem this afternoon, but I 


was a nearly completed fancy mat, which she | 
had been embroidering for the past month. The 
mat and a set of four smaller mats to match it | 
were intended to be a present to Lucy’s Aunt 
Phoebe Parker, who lived in a large city several 
hundred miles from the Millis farm. 

Lucy had before her the joyful prospect of 
visiting her Aunt Phoebe, who was her father’s 
sister. It had been many years since Aunt 
Phoebe had visited her brother, but she had 
written that she intended to do so some time 
during the coming summer, and she had closed 
her letter thus: 

“That daughter of yours must be a young lady 
by this time. If you can spare her, perhaps I’ll 
bring her home with me and give her a taste 
of city life for a few months. It would be of 


“There, there, daughter, don’t get excited,’’ 
said Mrs. Millis. 

“T thought she wasn’t coming until fall,”’ said 
Lucy, as her father handed her the letter. 

“She’s changed her plans, and says she’ll be 
here to-morrow.” 

“Oh, dear, dear!” said Lucy. “And nothing 
is done that I wanted done before she came, 
and there’s no time to do anything now. Dear, 
dear !” 

“1 guess, daughter, that my own sister will not 
be ashamed of her brother’s home, as long as it’s 
clean and comfortable as this house is, and we 
give her a real welcome. The home in which 
we were children together wasn’t half as good 
and comfortable as this. Don’t you worry about 





your Aunt Phoebe being ashamed of us because 


‘tell her that she’d better let you do it. [Don't 
you think so, too, Lucy?” 

“JT—never hemmed a table-cloth yet, Aunt 
Phoebe.” 

“Oh, didn’t you? Well, it’s a good thing lor 
a girl to be able to do such things. She can 
help her mother a good deal that way. 
mother has been showing me some of your 
| embroidery, and it’s beautifully done, anc I’m 
| glad you can do it, although embroidery !s less 
in demand on a farm than other kinds of sewing. 
Bring out the tablecloth and two needles, and 
you hem one end of it while I hem the other, 
and your mother can sit here and tell us |! we 
| don’t do it right.” 
Lucy flushed slightly, and did as he! 
indeed, people usually © 


Your 





aunt 
wyed 


| commanded. 
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Mrs. Parker, and neither Lucy nor her mother 
had the force to resist her. 

The hemming of the harsh, stiff cloth was | 
not an easy task, but Aunt Phoebe talked so 
entertainingly of her travels while she and Lucy | 
worked that the afternoon passed quickly. 

When half past five came Mrs. Millis said: 

“] must go in and set the table for tea now.” 

“Supposing Lucy does it while you and I | 
take a walk in the orchard? It looks so cool 
there now. Run along, Lucy, and your mother 
and I will come in in time to make the tea.”’ 

Aunt Pheebe had a low, easy phaeton sent out | 
from the eity for her use while at the farm, and | 
she took Mrs. Millis out on many a pleasant 
drive, while Lucey stayed at home and did the | 
work. There were a few long rides for Lucy, 
too, during which Aunt Phoebe so set the girl’s | 
duty before her that soon, of her own accord, | 
she began to lighten her mother’s burdens. 

Mrs. Parker stayed until October, and a week | 
before the time she had set for her departure she | 
said, one morning at the breakfast-table : 


“I’m going home a week from to-day, and | sailing craft as ever flaunted the Union Jack in| black. Half curiously, half stupidly, the man 


Sister Harriet is going with me.” 
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would have resulted in his biting me. At least, 
I thought so. As I rolled over in the prickly- 
pear bed, the brute turned and whisked back 
over the ridge, seemingly very much frightened, 
but I failed to laugh at his fright. 

I sat down and picked out the prickly-pear 


| spines, while the coyote sat down on the opposite | tricks with him. 


ridge and looked at me. A strong desire to kill relief a group of swarthy faces—threatening, 
| the brute took possession of me. I prolonged my | mocking, hideous faces. 
| hunt till dark, trying in every way possible to get At the junk’s bow and stern were. stationed 
| within gunshot, but he could not again be fooled. those who were to hurl the grappling-hooks; 
I saw his exact counterpart the other day at a | ranged between these on the outer rims of the 
sheep-camp in northern Utah, but I tried no| boats were oarsmen, sweating at their toil: 
WARREN L. WArTISs. massed near the centre were the fighters, armed 
with long knives, darts, and a firearm or two. 
At the head of the mainmast was the nucleus of 
the whole horrid array—a single man armed to 
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Heather BEll 


the teeth — guarding that concentrated bit of 
death and destruction, the “stinging pot.’’ This 
was merely a smooth jar filled with a smooth, 
heavy, black liquid, which had a tendency to 
explode when brought into sharp contact with 
| an enemy’s decks. 

I suppose no one but pirates themselves know 


SEA FIGHT: 
THE * * * 











A True 


fingers the Chinese ports open to foreign com- 


[* the fifties, when you could count on your 
merce, the Heather Bell was as stanch a 


the face of a black flag. She made weekly runs 


the composition of this infernal broth, brought to 
fatal perfection through ages of warfare. It has 

| the power of dealing out a dozen different kinds 
the face of the waters, his eyes becoming fixed | of death; its mere physical impact can smash 
on a point where sky met sea and the night/|a score of skulls; when once it has scratched 
seemed to be condensing into a globule of denser itself into a blaze, it flames for a long time; no 
extinguisher for its peculiar fire is known; the 
| watched the thing grow, shift its position, and | fire, moreover, spreads with lightning rapidity, 


Incident. 


“Q Phoebe, I—I—couldn’t!” said Mrs. Millis. | between Ningpo and Shanghai for the Sassoons, | finally assume shape and direction. The black | and it strangles with sickening fumes those whom 
“Nonsense!” exclaimed Aunt Phoebe. “I’d/a princely house of tea and opium merchants. | ball was evidently rolling toward the Heather | it does not touch. 


like to know why not, when you have an active, | Occasionally a missionary or tourist sought | Bell, and with a start back to alert conscious- | 


Whether the captain had cold chills as he 


capable girl like Lucy to take your place. You’ve | passage, for the Heather Bell was the only | ness the man realized that it was a junk, and| caught sight of the solitary man up in the 


earned the right to a trip anda rest. You'll enjoy | 
the city, and there are those cousins of yours | 


foreign vessel in those days which scudded 
along that strip of coast, being merchantman, 


| Srobably one of hostile intent, for not a light shadows of the masthead, history does not say ; 
glimmered in the whole inky mass, and her | but at any rate he spoke some very earnest words 


living there that you’ve always wanted to visit. | passenger boat, treasure ship, armed cruiser, all | course was plainly as swift as possible toward |to Mr. I., who stood by his little cannon as 


You're going!” 
It was Luey who said: 


in one, and a small one at that. 


It was a marvel that this boat, in the ten years , 


| 


| the Heather Bell. | meditatively as if marking out the heads of a 


At the first sharp alarm the captain rolled on | sermon, instead of the long, black-haired pates 


“Oh, you must, mother, you must! Father or sq of its existence, had never once run foul of | deck slowly, phlegmatically, as usual, but with of half a thousand pirates a few yards distant. 


and I can get along very well, can’t we, father?’ 

“Certainly, daughter, certainly. You’d better 
go, Harriet.” 

“Oh, she’s going!’’ said Aunt Phoebe, decid- 
edly. ‘And when she comes home, which won’t 
be for at least a month, Lucy shall come and 
make me a long visit.” 

Mrs. Millis came home looking ten years 
younger than when she went away. Then Lucy 
made her visit, returning at the end of three 
months a far wiser girl, and far more worthy of 
all the love in her mother’s shining eyes and 
smiling face as she held out her arms and said: 

“Daughter !” 


* 
> 


Fooling A Coyote. 


PIONEER who had trav- 
elled from Indiana to 
Oregon with ox-teams 
once told an amusing 
story of his attempt to 
play a_ practical 
joke on a coyote: 
Of the thousands 
of coyotes that we 
saw in our over- > 
land trip, not one 
has ever shown a 
particle of aggressive 
spirit, and “to run like 
a scared coyote’”’ was 
our phrase to express 
the superlative degree 
= of speed and fright. 

One day, while strolling with my gun over 
some rolling hills in Oregon, I got occasional 
glimpses of a coyote following me. He appeared 
exceedingly sleepy and lazy, shambling along as 
if half asleep. As for me, I pretended not to see 
him, although I was secretly planning how I 
might fool him. But not until nearly four o’clock 
in the afternoon did I get the chance. 

In crossing a ridge I found a large, dead, fallen 
tree. I walked on, as if going down into the next 
hollow; but as soon as I was sure that my head 
had sunk out of sight, I slipped back and lay 
behind the log. My scheme was to frighten the 
brute, not to kill him, so I put aside my gun. 

It was some minutes before I saw him coming 
down from the crest of the opposite ridge. The 
gnarled roots of the tree held the trunk a little 
off the ground, so I could see beneath it. The 
coyote was apparently satisfied that I was 
moving along, for he came on. 

After he reached the bottom of the hollow and 
started up the slope toward me he was out of my 
sight, and must be so until within ten feet of the 
log, unless he should diverge from his straight 
course up the hill. 

Finally he appeared, slinking along, apparently 
half asleep. As he passed around near the 
snarled roots of the tree, I gathered myself for 
4 Spring and drew in my breath for a shout. 

he instant he showed himself I plunged 
forward frog-fashion, landing directly in front of 
him, and uttering yells so hideous that they 
almost frightened me. 

lhe coyote was taken completely by surprise. 
He shrank back so suddenly that his loose hide 
Seemed to slip forward over his head. Exactly 
the reverse of what I expected happened. He 











pirates, for the turbid waters of the Yellow Sea 
|at that time bore many an unwieldy Chinese 
junk roving for plunder. Not but that the 
| Heather Bell had been in danger; very often 
had her arrowy sides cut the path of a monster 
| junk, whose griffin-carved prow seemed to bulge 
out its wooden eyes in helpless rage at the 
| Slipperiness of its prey. 

| Chinese pirate junks were then, and are now 
| for aught I know, gruesomely picturesque, with 
their lines superbly curved in characteristic 
Chinese style, their bows fearfully and wonder- 
fully carved, their colors laid on in barbaric 
intensity, as if calculated at once to fascinate 
and terrorize the victim. Their weapons of 
warfare were rude but deadly, and their armor 
consisted chiefly of men. Every chink was 
literally stuffed with yellow-skinned savages. 
They swarmed at the oars, the masts, on decks, 
under and between them. 

But these heathen battle-ships were clumsy 
| things; in a pointblank set-to with a bark like 
|the Heather Bell, they were about as mettle- 

- some as floating wood-piles. 

One April afternoon the 
Heather Bell ran to the mouth 
of the Ningpo River and foamed 
out to sea just as a gray sky met 

E a grayer sea in the dusk of 
| twilight. On board were a motley but intelligent 

crew of Duich and Chinese, a'stubby but deter- 
| mined little Dutch captain and three passengers: 
|my mother, who was trying salt water as a 
| change from the malarious mission compound at 
| Ningpo; a fresh-cheeked young Englishman, 
who was “doing’’ the outer rim of China with 
Anglo-Saxon vim and enterprise, and last but not 
least, Mr. L, a thin, nervous, and withal wiry 
incarnation of Scotch pluck, then on leave of 
absence from the Presbyterian mission at Ningpo. 

The human freight, however, was merely 

incidental to the vessel’s real charge, which was 
a snug pile of silver ingots down in a secret 
compartment of her hold—a mass of silver that 
would net Messrs. Sassoon & Co. some fifty 
| thousand taels. 
As the Hollander, the Englishman and the 

| Scot smoked and chatted that night after dinner, 
the youngest of them, glancing around the walls 
| of the cabin, said: 

| “Jolly lot of arms you carry, captain. I was 
| examining your two cannon and the swivel-guns 
|on deck. They’re in prime order, although that 
| grinning heathen at your wheel told me blandly, 
‘Guns no fightee, only scaree off pilates. Pilates 
no likee thunder devils.” Oh, by the way, I 
saw two black hulks in the dim distance before 
| coming down! Pirates, do you think?” 


| The captain “thought,” but said nothing, | 


| unless a Dutchman’s “Och!” aimed interroga- 
| tively through the centre of a blue ring of 
| tobacco smoke can be said to constitute speech. 
Nothing daunted, the fresh-cheeked young 
| Englishman rattled on: “Cxsar! But I rather 
| wish, you know, that those black specks would 
| turn out to be Malays. Awfully good adventure 
|to tell when I get home! ’Pon my word, I'd 
| prefer presenting the governor with a pirate 
| pigtail, even to a Bengal tiger’s fore-paw!”’ and 
| he produced with pride a brace of new pistols. 

| Mr. I. smiled a kindly response to the boy’s 
enthusiasm, but the captain, who bore on bis left 
| cheek the dull red trail of a Malay cutlass, and 


made a desperate dash straight at me, viciously | had lost two fingers in a sea scuffle off Formosa, 


clicking his wicked teeth within a foot of my 


hose, 


I scrambled backward down the hill as fast 


| merely emitted another oracular ‘‘Och!” 


| Outside, the watch and the pilot had the night 
| to themselves. Something had happened to the 


rs I could. The coyote followed, snapping | weather. Winds of every kind seemed to have 
urlously, There was a broad patch of healthy | fled space. The sails flapped languidly ; bow and 


prickly-pears, and I got among them, but did not 
hotice the fact for a minute or two, as I was 
otherwise engaged. 


lhe brute pressed me so close that a lost second 


| Stern seesawed on waves that were fast sinking 
| into oily smoothness ; a sultry numbness seemed 
|to have paralyzed all moving things: the 


Chere was no time for me to get on my feet. | Heather Bell was becalmed. 
Struggling against sleep, the lookout scanned 


Fee o ir 


‘* THE PIRATES DEEMED THEIR FATE INEVITABLE.” 





Evidently the pirates were too anxious 
to secure the treasure-boat undamaged, 
and too sure of their prize to waste 
ammunition. Once having secured a 
good grip on her by means of grappling- 
hooks, it would be an easy matter to 
swarm on deck, brush off into the sea her 
handful of defenders, and then at their 
leisure howl over the division of the 
spoil. Divining these tactics, the captain 
gave orders to hold fire until the last 
moment. Nearer and nearer loomed the 
great, dusky object. 

Suddenly the oarsmen burst into a 
harsh singsong to quicken the final 
mighty strokes which would bring them 
alongside. A wild shout as of victory 
already won broke from the massed 
centre on the junk, but it was promptly 
interrupted by the reports of two can- 
non, six swivel - guns, eight rifles, two 
shining, new revolvers, and the smoth- 
ered cry of a woman. 

The shots seemed to have struck 
home, for with howls of rage the grap- 
pling-irons were fiercely swung, but fell 
wide of the mark. There was time to 
reload, and then a second attempt of 
the pirates with their grappling-hooks, 
still unsuccessful, was met by the 
captain’s sharp command, “Fire!”’ and 
again the miniature armament spat in 
the faces of the yellowskins. 

This time every shot told. There 
was a wild heaving toward the centre 


his jaw squared into bulldog grimness, and his of the mountain of men, where a ball from Mr. 


bullet eyes a-glitter. 


[.’s six-pounder had laid low a large swath of 


With quiet promptness he gave the crew their | writhing human beings. 


orders. The Dutchmen to a man sprang to 


The struggle now was hand to hand, and darts 


action, but every Chinaman, deaf to the captain’s | flew thick in answer to the fire. One instant 


threatenings for this world and the next, blind 
| even to his pointed pistol, slunk, one by one, 
| below. The young Englishman, scenting the 
| blood of battle, was on deck next in order to 
| the captain, and although panting for active 
| Service, was promptly detailed to keep his eye 
|} and his beautiful new revolvers levelled on the 
| pilot, who showed signs of wavering. Mr. 
IL, his nervous, intellectual face sharpened by 


| anxiety, nevertheless placed himself coolly in | 


charge of one of the two six-pounders of which 


| the vessel boasted; the captain was at the other | 


gun. 

| Down below, in the cabin, my mother, straining 
| her ears for the slightest sound, wished herself a 
man as she frantically strove to stir sparks of 
courage in the five breasts of the panic-stricken 
| Chinamen ; then, with that self-possession which 
often comes to the most timid women at crises, 
she saw in a flash her opportunity. Cartridges 
and powder in huge leathern sacks stood near 
the gangway. The two men detailed to pass up 
these supplies of ammunition were valuable as 
fighters, so she coolly assumed authority, and 
ordered them to go above and leave the care of 
the ammunition “to herself and her one servant, 
Tsenzieu, who, although a Chinaman, was 
faithful and brave. 

Thus with swiftness, thoroughness, and 
with almost breathless silence, the men and the 
one woman of this David of a boat prepared 
for a desperate throw at the approaching 
Goliath. 

The calm of the atmosphere favored the 
enemy, for long, lithe oars, bank on bank, bore 
the ko-mang-ting (‘‘ centipede-vessel’’) rapidly 
through the quiet sea. Soon the steady creak 
and swash was audible to the strained ears on 
the Heather Bell. Although all her lanterns 
were quenched, the bright starlight made her 
visible, while it clearly revealed to her people 
the huge outlines and, as she came nearer, the 
man-packed decks of the junk. Now and then 
the yellow glare of a torch brought into startling 


| terror from a thousand savage throats. 


more, and the hooks would grip them, the 
savages would leap on deck in fury, and by 
very force of numbers stamp out every vestige 
of human life. 

Down in the cabin, unconscious of her sur- 
roundings, deaf to the roar of guns, numb to the 
quivering of the timbers which stood between 
her and death, my mother worked at her task of 
handing up powder in a sort of quiet frenzy. 
Suddenly an indescribably awful sound pierced 
to the centre of her being —the concentrated 
shriek of mingled disappointment, rage and 
It was 
not human, it was bestial. It was a sound to 
hear once in a lifetime and remember to eternity. 

‘or little Mr. I.’s third careful aim had brought 
down the “stinging pot’’ into the very midst of 
the brewers of it. 

Confused already by the darkness, the roar 
and smoke of guns, the groans of their wounded 
and dying, the pirates, at this disaster, fell into 
a panic. In a few seconds a mighty blaze, at 
first struggling with thick, black rolls of smoke, 
leaped free and strong and terrible to light the 
sky. With the fatalism of superstitious men, 
the pirates deemed their fate inevitable, the 
vengeance of their gods implacable, and there- 
fore made no attempt to strangle the devouring 
flames. 

Like frightened rats, they huddled to the sides 
of the junk; many whose garments caught fire 
leaped with frenzied yells into the sea; scores 
fell in swoons, overcome by the horrible stench : 
a few, with more presence of mind and alive to 
the possibility of further attack from the “‘white 
devils,’ sprang to the oars. Slowly the maimed 
ko-mang-ting crept away, a ship of fire laden 
with cursing, fainting, perishing human beings. 

And the phlegmatic captain, on his return to 
Ningpo, exclaimed, with unwonted enthusiasm 
to my father, ““Och, yes, Meester K., your vife 
she a fery prave vooman, but that liddle Scotch 
missionary, he fight like the teffil!”’ 

ANTHA KNOWLTON MILLER, 
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Current Topics. 


Trade-unionsare combinations of employés 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


although there was some moral obligation for literary and musical programme. Once a month 
them to do so in reparation of their own omission , there is a meeting with refreshments. 
of duty. The contrast of the two incidents is, at | Such little clubs of farmers’ wives would bring 
any rate, to the credit of the cashier’s relatives. | a wholesome variety into the life of many a hard- 
| working woman whose present opportunities are 
|in no way commensurate with her needs or 
sacrifices. ‘They would at least make it impossi- 
ble for such a pathetic case to exist anywhere in 
the country as that recently reported in the | 
Samuel Butler. | newspapers of a farmer who remarked, when | 





a reel 


SUCCESS. 





Success, the mark no mest) 


wit, 
Or surest hand, can always hit. 
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AUGUST 24, 1899, 


much younger than the teacher, and that he; 
parents were broken-hearted. Unfortunate}, 
the notice could not add the common sequel, thai 
the wife herself soon bitterly regrets her yx}, 
act. 

Even where the final step is not taken, t)), 
teacher not unfrequently exercises an undue 
influence. “Bertha‘is at least the fourth gradu:t. 
who thought Professor Blank’s attentions wey. 
serious,’ was the remark overheard in a stre«t- 





for their mutual benefit. ‘Trusts are combinations 
of employers for their mutual benefit. It is not | Results at the Hague. 
easy to see how the members of one can logically | HE indirectness of dip! io language and 


object to the existence of the other, or refuse to | 
recognize the other as a legitimate organization. | 


Turning - points in the world’s his- 


the ceremonious procedure which charac- 
terized the Peace Conference, which has 
| adjourned, were not well adapted to making clear 
the actual results accomplished. Briefly and 


| his wife went insane, that he couldn’t imagine | ear recently. “‘It is all for nothing that she cou|)| 
| the reason, for she hadn’t stepped outside the | not study, lost her honors, and gave up t\- 
| kitchen for thirty years! | summer at the seashore. Professor Blank lis 
One cannot help wondering if a club—of some | accepted a position in another town, and gone «if 
sort—would not also have been a good thing for | with a nonchalant good-by to us all.” 
that farmer. The subject is not a pleasant one, but its 
| frequence necessitates plain-speaking, watel{ul- 
|ness on the part of parents, more discretion 


ms 
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tory are getting to be rather frequent; but the 
globe-trotters of the future need not be surprised 
if during the next twenty years they read this 
announcement: “Through tickets to the East 
Indies via Asia Minor, Mesopotamia and the 
Persian Gulf. Stop-over at Jamascus and 
Bagdad. Change of cars for old Palmyra, the 
Dead Sea and North Arabia.” 

A government inspector of food 
products recently brought into court samples 
of soda-water syrups used in the majority of 
fountains. Not one of them contained a particle 
of fruit juice. Ammonia, salicylic acid and other 
chemicals constituted the bases of the flavors, 
while colors were added by aniline dyes. The 
drug-clerks’-shorter-hours bill has never become 
a law, but if drug clerks would drink freely of 
such soda-water syrups as they daily deal out to 
customers, their hours and their years would be 
materially shortened. 

The sinking of the ‘ Merrimac”’ at 
Santiago de Cuba has come to be generally 
regarded as an error. That fact does not, how- 
ever, detract from the memorable heroism of the 
deed performed by Hobson and his comrades. 
Beyond doubt the charge of the Light Brigade at 
Balaklava was an error. “Some one had blun- 
dered ;” but it was not for the soldjers to consider 
that question. “Theirs but to do and die.” 
Hobson and his men did their work, and did not 
die. Above all questions of the utility or wisdom 
of their work, the record of the work itself 
abides, the indisputable record of heroism. 

“They toil not, neither do they spin,” 
is often applied reproachfully to the members of 


The New Diplomacy. 


plainly stated, these results are as follows. The | 
conference recommended : 


be oh — by age ag ——— arbi | tical that the tables of courses offered | 
tration be es shed, to which any nation may | to students in the more progressive | 
refer a question over which it is at variance with |. Pee can 

another nation. Recourse to this court shall, | Uiversities of the country serve a purpose like 
however, be optional. | that of a catalogue of new books. They mark 


That an international agr t be reached | the opening of new careers for young men. 
concerning the laws and customs of war on land. The latest addition to the list of courses in one 
That a convention be formed against the use of the universitice ~_ , diplomacy and 


of dangerous gasses diffused from balloons or | ° 2 3 2 , 
projectiles, and bullets which easily expand upon | international law—is a notice that the country is 


ODERN educational methods are so prac- | 





| among young pupils, and more honorable appre- 
ciation of their responsibility on the part of 
male teachers. 

It should at least be said that a teacher who is 
not above flirtation—or partialities of any kind 


| to a “favorite” scholar—is not fit for his place. 


—t 


How it was Done. 


striking the human body. 

These three points, characterized as “‘conven- 
tions,”” may be taken as representing the more 
pronounced views of the delegates, or those on 
which they were most in harmony. In addition, 
a number of “declarations” were adopted, as 
follows: 

That limitation of the military charges which 
now oppress the world is greatly to be desired ; 

That the rights and duties of neutrals should 
be settled by an early conference ; 

That the various nations should study the 
matter of arms with a view to future uniformity 
in type and calibre ; 

That an early conference be called to revise 
the Geneva Convention; and 

That the question of private property on land, 
and the bombardment of cities and towns by 
ships of war, be reserved for future consideration. 


| about to require trained service from its repre- 
sentatives abroad. The old system of amateur 
diplomacy is near its end. An opportunity offers 
to the young men of the land to fit themselves 
for positions in the diplomatic service when the 
inevitable change shall occur. 

It is no answer to the argument that special 
| training in the branches of knowledge desirable 
in an ambassador or a consul is necessary to his 
success, to say that American diplomacy has 
been successful heretofore without such training. 
It would surely have been more successful if 
ministers to foreign countries had prepared them- 
selves for their duties in advance, and if the 
| higher posts in the service had been occupied by 
men who had proved their capacity by experience 
in less important positions. 

The questions that will hereafter come before 


The active powers at the congress have been , 
Russia, Great Britain’ and the United States. the country for solution by means of diplomacy 
To Russia belongs the honor of initiating the and arbitration are not likely to be more important 
peace movement and laying great stress upon | than those of the past. They will be more 
international arbitration. Great Britain and the | 2¥merous, and probably more complicated and 
United States have advocated the establishment | ‘elicate. sts 
of apermanent arbitration tribunal. Thescheme| t us hope that patriotism will permit the 
adopted by the congress is mainly English in | selection by merit, and not for partisan reasons, 
origin, but several important modifications of it | Of those who are to handle these problems as 
have been suggested by the American dele 28ents for their country, and that there will 





HE story told by Rey. E. P. Hammond, of an 
organized charity in a Western city, suggests 
what might happen if “half the world” 

knew how the other half lives. 

Sixteen years ago Rev. J. C. Lemen, a minister 
in Council Bluffs, Lowa, officiated at the funeral 
of a suicide—an intemperate man, who had left 
his wife and children penniless. Soon after one 
of the children died, and the distress of the poor 
widow and her little family moved the clergymap 
to propose a collection for them. 

It was one evening at the close of a temperance 
lecture that the proposal was made, and the 
moment was happily chosen. The whole conzre- 
gation contributed. The money was given to the 
widow, but the sum was so large that the unselfish 
woman wished to divide it. 

“T have neighbors who need some of it as much 
as I do,” she said. 

Her remark induced the minister to go and see 
for himself, and he came back with the burden of 
twenty-five suffering families on his heart. He 
gave out the facts, and stated that he would be in 
his study on certain days from ten to twelve to 
receive donations. The citizens responded nobly, 
and the destitute neighborhood received much 
needed help. 

The news spread, and one night, after Mr. 
Lemen’s chapel service, a besotted man staggered 
up to him and begged him to take his two little 
Mr. Lemen told him it was impossible. 


royal families, but not always with justice. The | gates. 


late Grand Duke George of Russia, younger 
brother of the tsar and heir apparent to the 
throne, although always of frail health and much 
taxed with court ceremonies and social functions, 
was an earnest student and a hard worker, and 
made an admirable translation from English into 
Russian of Captain Mahan’s book, “The Influ- 
ence of Sea-Power upon History.”” How many 
young men in any walk of life have achieved 
such a task as that at so early anage? For he 
was only twenty-eight when he died. 

“Traumatic flatfoot’’—so-called by sur- 
geons to distinguish it from the congenital 
variety—is said to be unusually prevalent among 
women bicycle-riders this season, and is known 
as the “bicycle foot.” It is ascribed, in part, to 
the unnecessary energy with which many women 
dismount, without bending the knees to escape 
the strain occasioned by the concussion, and in 
part to the wearing of the fashionable high- 
heeled, thin-soled bicyele boots. ‘These boots do 
not give sufficient support to the instep and ball 
of the foot, and in time the ligaments become too 
weak to retain the arch in its proper position— 
hence traumatic effects. Physicians recommend 
the wearing of calfskin boots with thick soles 
and low heels, if women bicycle-riders would 
escape a malformation which is not only exceed- 
ingly painful in effects, but difficult to cure. 

‘ Whether it is better for a young man 
upon coming of age to have one thousand dollars 
or a good education,” was the subject chosen for 
the final meeting of a Western debating club. 
The majority decided it would be better to have 
the money, because the man could then speculate 
and gain a fortune! Quite other is the recent 
testimony of Abram S. Hewitt: “If I were to 
have the choice of one hundred million dollars or 
the pleasure I have had as a result of my college 
education, I would quickly refuse the millions. 
I should deserve the scorn of my fellowmen 
else.” Nor is education so impotent financially 
as the Western debaters fancied. In accepting 
the presidency of the University of California, 
Prof. B. I. Wheeler comes into a salary of ten 
thousand dollars,-while that of President Harper 
of the Chicago University is a fifth larger. 





More and more it is becoming true that the man | 
of the future is the educated man. | 
—— | 


A savings-bank cashier recently stole | 
some thousands of dollars from the bank. His 
relatives have made good the loss to the deposi- 
tors, although they were under not the slightest 
legal or even moral obligation to do so. The 
same man was also cashier of a bank of deposit. 
From this bank he also stole, his peculations 
being facilitated by the negligence and lack of 
supervision shown by the higher officers of the 
institution. They have not, however, offered to 


The French, Belgian and Dutch delegates 
have taken an active part in the debates, and 
have rendered useful service. Germany has 
obstructed various policies, but some of her repre- 
sentatives, especially Doctor Zorn, have worked 
out many necessary compromises. When the 
honors have been fairly awarded, Russia will 
retain her honorable preéminence as the originator 
and chief patron of this Council of Peace. 


<> 
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Homes of the People. 


“6 VEN in palaces life may be lived well,” 
quotes Matthew Arnold. Mr. Chamber- 
lain holds that “people who live in com- 

fortable houses with modern improvements are 

happier than the inhabitants of snow-huts or 
dugouts.’’ Not only are they likely to be happier, 
but also of a higher human type and every way 
more noble. Most right-minded people would 

sympathize with the old gentleman who says, “I 

never see a fine house without wishing that every- 

body had one—then I should have one!” 
Of course a low, grovelling, slum-like habit 


of mind is possible amid costly and elegant | 
To the eye that sees all things as | 


surroundings. 
they are, there may be a sty behind the front of 
marble or of brownstone, and a clean bit of 
heaven in the humblest hovel. And it is often 
necessary to add that many people are consigned 
to hovels by the greed and fraud which have 
made the mansion possible. 

But, other things being equal, the environment 
helps or hurts the whole man; and as a rule, it 
is the expression of his qualities, the outgrowth 
of his character and life. At any rate, it is 
desirable that every human being should be well 
housed, well fed, well clad; also that every 
human being should help himself to these things, 
without snatching or crowding. 

“Household” is one of the sweetest words in 
any language. Therefore it is worth while for 
the young people to put the creation of a good 


home into the programme of their life, to focalize | 


their forces on this point; to get and to save for 
the realization of this beautiful dream. 


—_—___~<¢ee—___ 


Clubs for Farmers’ Wives. 


HE farmers’ wives of a town in Michigan 
seem to have solved the problem of obtaining 


the social and mental relaxation which is | 


usually so restricted by the isolation of farm life. 

The women got permission to use two vacant 
rooms in the county court-house as club-rooms. 
They furnished them by the simple plan of each 
woman paying for one yard of carpet, and giving 
one chair, one cup and saucer, one knife, fork 
and spoon. Here, every Saturday, those who 


always be men who can conduct an international 
| discussion as gentlemen and as scholars. 


—_—————+008——— 


No Further ‘‘Expansion.’’ 


N former days the assassination of a president 
of the Dominican republic— such as has 
recently occurred — would not have caused 

general attention and interest outside of the island 


| of Haiti. The acquisition of Puerto Rico and 


the military occupation of Cuba by the United 
States have so changed the relations of the 
island that to-day the public disturbance in 
| Santo Domingo assumes importance, and sug- 
| gests to foreign observers a fear that our 
| government, on the plea of restoring order, will 
| take steps which will ultimately result in the 
annexation of the republic. 

The fear is quite groundless. This country 
neither needs hor covets additional territory in 
the West Indies. It would not gain any benefit 
by acquiring the eastern end of the island of 
Haiti, but would incur a great responsibility by 
taking it. 

Thirty years ago the annexation of Santo 
| Domingo to the United States was not merely 
suggested, but was imminent. A treaty was 
made with its government by General Grant in 
1870, providing for the transfer of the sovereignty 
of the republic to this country; but the United 
States Senate rejected it—wisely, we believe 
most men would now say. } 

No part of the earth’s surface has held a more 
turbulent populace than the island of Haiti. 
Discovered by Columbus; occupied by Spain, 
France and England at various times; the scene 
of numerous revolutions and political murders, 
its gloomy record of riot and bloodshed has been 
lighted by few intervals of peace. The division 
of the island between two republics dates from 
1844. Even since that year, Spain occupied 
Santo Domingo for two years. 

American influence is overwhelmingly power- 
ful in Santo Domingo. The sugar plantations 
are owned by Americans, and an American 
corporation has, since 1893, collected the govern- 
ment revenues. Nevertheless, this country does 
not want to govern any more West Indian 
| islands. 
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Imprudent Teachers. 


when rightly apprehended, is only less 

sacred and helpful than that between parent 
and child. Many a man and woman owes the 
best stimulus of life to some college professor or 
some little school-teacher unknown to fame. 


rightly apprehended, is evidenced by the unusu- 
ally large number of items in the current news- 





HE relation between teacher and pupils, | 


That this relationship is not, however, always 





make good the losses the depositors will sustain, 


wish come for reading or rest or sociability, and | papers headed, “Teacher Elopes With Pupil.” 
in the afternoon or evening there is usually a| Details follow which mention that the pupil was 


girls. 
He began to see how large a load he had invited 
himself to carry. At his refusal the man broke 
down. 


“My wife died a few days ago,” he cried, “and 
I am a hopeless wreck. God knows what will 
become of my girls if they have to ge to the 
poorhouse!” 

Mr. Lemen, after investigating the case, finally 
accepted the charge of the two children, and 


found a good boarding-place for them. 

This was only the beginning. From that time 
applications multiplied, but the minister rose to 
the needs of the applicants. He had enlisted the 
sympathy of generous friends, and they helped 
him. The foundation was laid of the “Council 
Bluffs Christian Home.” Its mission was to 
snatch unprovided children from the material 


and moral dangers of penury and want. The 
work has grown slowly but surely, and now the 
institution shelters two hundred children in 
twenty cottage “homes,’’ and bears on record the 


rescue of fifteen hundred children and youth. 

In this school of loving-kindness, and its history, 
we can read one answer to the question, “Am I 
my brother’s keeper?” 


a> 
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Thoroughly Puzzled. 


HE contemporaries of Gilbert Stuart praise 
not only his portraits, but his conversation, 
which excelled in apt phrases, liveliness of 

expression, and in humor. Once while in England 
he was travelling in a stage-coach with several 
gentlemen, strangers to him, but sociable and full 
of good spirits. They became so interested in 
their fellow passenger’s talk that they were 
curious to know who and what he was. 

One of them put a roundabout question to find 
out the stranger’s calling, and Stuart answered 
that he sometimes dressed gentlemen’s and lacies’ 
hair. 

“You are a hair-dresser, then?” 

“What?” exclaimed Stuart. “Do you take me 
for a barber?” 

“I beg your pardon, sir, but I inferred it from 
what you said. May I take the liberty to ask 
what you are?” 

“Why, I sometimes brush a gentleman’s coat or 
hat, and sometimes adjust a cravat.” 

“Oh, you are a valet, then, to some nobleman?” 

“A valet! Indeed, I am not! I am not 4 
servant! To be sure, I make coats and w:ist- 
| coats for gentlemen!” 

“Oh, you are a tailor!” 
| “Tailor! Do I look like a tailor? 
| handled a goose, other than a roasted one.” 

By this time the passengers were roaring ith 
| langhter, and one said: 
“What, then, are you?” 
“T’ll tell you,” answered Stuart. “I dress 
| brush hats and coats, adjust a cravat, make 
| coats, waistcoats and breeches, and likewise 
| boots and shoes.” 
| “Oho! a boot- and shoemaker, after all!” 
“Guess again, gentlemen! I never handl d 
| boot or shoe but for my own feet, yet all I have 





I never 


hair, 


| told you is true.” : 
“We may as well give up guessing,” and again 
there was a burst of laughter. 
“Now, gentlemen, I will not play the fool \ ith 
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you any longer. I get my bread by making 
faces,” said Stuart, so screwing his face that the 
passengers shook with merriment. 

“Ah! You are a comedian?” 

“T never was on the stage,” said Stuart, as the 
stage drove up to its stopping-place, where the 
passengers separated. 

“Gentlemen,” said Stuart, ‘all that I have said 
of my various employments is included in these 
words: I am a portrait-painter. If you will call 
on me, I shall be ready to brush you a coat or hat, 
dress your hair, accommodate you with boots or 
shoes, give you ruffles or cravats, and make faces 


for you.” 
—————_~oe—_\__—— 


DISORDERLY BUT MEMORABLE. 


There probably never was a table at which the 
standard of talk was higher than that around 
which sat Burke, Doctor Johnson, Goldsmith, 
Garrick, and other men of genius and learning. 
The host, Sir Joshua Reynolds, the artist, cared 
little for the cookery or the dishes or the service. 

There was, to quote the account of one who 
was often a guest, “a coarse, inelegant plenty, 
without any regard to order and arrangement. A 
table prepared for seven or eight was often com- 
pelled to have about it fifteen or sixteen guests. 
When this pressing difficulty.was overcome, 4 
deficiency of knives and forks, plates and glasses 
succeeded. The attendance was in the same 
style.” 

Sir Joshua never minded what he ate or drank, 
and never recommended the fish or venison. He 
left every guest to scramble for himself. But he 
was attentive to what was said by any one of the 
motley group, composed of peers, bishops, physi- 
cians, lawyers, actors, musicians, men of letters 
and members of Parliament. The singularity of 
the service and the disorderly arrangement of the 
table served to enhance the hilarity of the guests. 
Even Doctor Johnson, who appreciated a good 
dinner, came there for a good talk rather than for 
what he might eat and drink. 

At four o’clock precisely dinner was served, 
whether two or three lords had arrived or not. 
But during those festive hours all the guests were 
all peers, and were as disputatious and vehement 
in argument as lawyers in a trial. 

An anecdote, related by Northcote, the artist, 
who was a pupil of Sir Joshua, shows how turbu- 
lent the guests often were. Dunning, the eloquent 
and witty lawyer, happened one day to be the 
first guest to arrive. 

“Well, Sir Joshua,” he asked, ‘‘and whom have 
you got to dine with you to-day? The last time I 
dined at your house the assembly was of such a 
sort that I believe all the rest of the world were 
at peace for that afternoon.” 


—— Oe ——— 


MR. RUSKIN’S RUSE. 


The London Outlook prints a story of Ruskin, 
which shows that courtly and chivalric gentleman 
and great writer in a playful mood. 

Mr. Ruskin was taking a morning walk down 
the road just in front of Brantwood, when he saw 
a lady seated on a camp-stool making a sketch of 
the house, and with a courteous grace, which is 
intensely his own, he addressed her, inquiring her 
reason for choosing the house in question for her 
subject. 

“It is the house of the famous John Ruskin,” 
she frankly answered. 

“Have you met Ruskin?” she was asked. 

“No, indeed,” she replied. “If I had, I would 
have deemed it one of the greatest privileges of 
my life.” 

“Then, madam, if you eare to follow me, I will 
show him to you.” 

In a twinkling the stool and easel were packed 
up, and the artist eagerly followed the guide. To 
her surprise and gratification, he led her up to the 
house, and entering, bade his guest follow, which 
she readily did. On marched the stranger into 
the drawing-room; then, placing his back to the 
fireplace, a familiar attitude, he exclaimed, to 
the amazement of his companion: 

“Now what do you think of Ruskin?” 
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NOT THE SINCEREST FLATTERY. 


One of the most striking characteristics of the 
late Rosa Bonheur was her good common sense, 
and an illustrative anecdote is now being told of 
the great French painter. 

At the outset of her career, Mademoiselle 
Bonheur cropped her hair and adopted the garb 
of a working man in order that she might visit 
menageries and zodlogical gardens for the purpose 
of close study of the animals she desired to paint. 

Tu woman’s dress she could not have gained 
admittance to such places; she had, therefore, a 
good reason for discarding it. But when eccen- 
tricity, and not necessity, prompted other girls 
a follow her example, she had something pointed 

) Say. 

When presiding over a school of design in Paris, 
the pupils being girls, the artist was disgusted 
wit h the class because, imitative of their teacher, 
‘ie young women had cut their hair short. 

“Good gracious!” she exclaimed, when she saw 
them. “How you all look! This is not a class of 
boys. You silly creatures, let your hair alone, 


and do your best to retain all the advantages of 
your sex.” 
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VALUE OF A LAUGH. 


The value of a good-natured laugh may be rated 
Ww by some people, but many writers have 
‘“ttested its worth in no measured terms. - 

a 1S not surprising that the merry Charles 
Lamb should have said, “A laugh is worth a 
hundred groans in any market; but from the 
roa of the sombre Carlyle one is scarcely prepared 
ar “No man who has once heartily and 
ted ily aughed can be altogether or irreclaimably 


lo 


It was Douglas Jerrold who boldly stated that 





what was talked of as the golden chain of 
veve Was nothing but a succession of laughs, a| 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


chromatic seale of merriment reaching from earth 
to Olympus.” 

“I am persuaded,” wrote Lawrence Sterne, 
“that every time a man smiles—but much more so 
when he laughs—it adds something to his fragment 
of life.” 

Last of all comes the verdict of Doctor Holmes, 
given with his own inimitable humor: ‘“ The 
riotous tumult of a laugh, I take it, is the mob 
law of the features, and propriety the magistrate 
who reads the riot act.” 


THE TRAVELLING SCHOLAR. 
In medieval times, when the seats of learning 


in Europe were almost hopelessly isolated from | 


one another by great distances and bad roads, 
the desire for knowledge was se great among 
students that they would travel on foot from 
university to university. One of these zealots was 
Andrew Melville, a Scot, who afterward returned 
to his native land, and became a disciple of the 
stern Calvinist, John Knox. 


With his staff in his hand, and for baggage a | 
Hebrew Bible Coy] over one shoulder, he trudged | 


over Europe. His biographer quotes from a quaint 
chronicle, which relates how he and a friend 
eventually reached Geneva, footsore and almost 
nniless. The guards at the gates evidently 
ought that little good could come of admitting 
men who had nothing to give and everything to 


get. 

“The ports of genev were tentilie keepit, because 
of the troubles of France and the multitud of 
strangers that cam. Being, therefor, inquyrit 
what they war, the Franche man, his companion 
answerit: 

“*We are puir scollars.’ 

“But Mr. Andro, perecoring that they haid na 
will of puir folks, being already owerlaid thair- 
with, said: 

“No, no, we are nocht puir. [The narrator 
afterward admitted that they had “‘but a crown 
to the fore” between them.] We aff alls mickle 
as will pey for all we tak, sa long as we tarie.’ ” 

So the guards were reassured, and opened 
the gates. How well the story shows that the 
Scotchmen of to-day have inherited their canni- 
ness! 


JUDGE AND LAWYER. 


The resounding and effusive court oratory 
of the past is not much in fashion nowadays, 
especially in cases which are not tried by juries, 
and in which the judges are so well conversant 
with the law that they seek little more than a 
concrete presentation of the facts. A story is told 
of the late Mr. Justice Miller, of the United 
States Supreme Court, which illustrates the 
demand of the courts nowadays. 


Mr. Justice Miller was always courteous, but in 
his last years on the supreme bench he acquired 
an aversion to what some of the lawyers at the 
bar of the court took to be aay, A lawyer, 
who may be called Brown, was addressing the 
court one day in a long, rambling speech. 

Justice Miller listened, uneasily fanning himself, 
for some time. Then he leaned over the desk and 
said, in an audible whisper: 

“O Brown, come to the point!” 

“Wh-what point, your honor?” said the visibly 
astonished lawyer. 

“Any point!” answered the judge. 

The rest of the address was a rapid condensation 
of the whole matter. 


THE BUSINESS INSTINCT. 


Too many people are accustomed to think of 
politeness in address as appropriate in company, 
but quite out of place in business. An engaging 
manner is useful everywhere. 


This axiom is pusing’y illustrated by a story 
which Justin McCarthy tells. Soon after the Civil 
War, he says, I happened to be standing on a 
bridge in New York, amusing myself by ees 
the crowd, when a shrill, youthful voice accoste 
me with, ““Cap’n, shine yer boots?” 

The chance distribution of military titles was 
ready and liberal at the time, when so | 
soldiers were returning to civilian life, and I pai 
no attention to the invitation. 

Just then a rival bootblack passed, and imagin- 
ing where the cause of my indifference lay, he 

vanced, and pushing past the unsuccessful 
claimant, he gave me a military salute and 
appealed to me with the captivating words: 

“Bri ier-general, shine yer boots?” 

I had my boots shined on the spot. 


FAME. 


Mr. Howells has lately spoken of Rudyard 
Kipling as the most famous man in the world 
to-lay. It would indeed be difficult to suggest a 
man whose name is more widely known. The 
following story, told in an exchange, is a curious 
commentary on the value of fame. 

During Kipling’s illness, Henry James, the 


American author, was one night driving home in 
a cab from his club in London. The news had 


just come that the crisis was past and the great | 


writer on the road to recovery. As he stepped 
out on the sidewalk, Mr. James handed the paper 
he had bought to the cabman. 

“Kipling’s ail right,” he said. 

The cabman took the paper, and leaned down 
with a puzzled look on his face. 

a don’t seem to know the name 0’ the ’oss,” he 
said. 


CLEAR CUT. 


The Rey. F. W. Greenstreet furnishes the 
London Spectator with an amusing epitaph: 

When he was curate of Tetbury, Gloucester- 
shire, in the fifties, the parish church contained, 
and no doubt still contains, a marble slab near 
the west door inscribed as follows: 

“In a vault underneath lie several of the 
Saunderses late of this parish. Particulars the 
last day will disclose. Amen.” 


DRESSED FURNITURE. 


The mixture of colloquial and official language 
employed at the meetings of the trustees of a 
charitable institution in-a Kansas town is both 
skilful and mirth-provoking. 


“The chair will not dispute the point with Mr. | 


Brown,” remarked the presiding officer, loftily, 
“unless —”’ 

“The chair had better not,” interposed Mr. 
Brown, with disheartening energy, “unless he 
takes his coat off!” 


“ Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice”’ is the only true tooth powder for preventing 
deposits of injurious matter on the teeth. (Adv. 
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s> sx) © Little Brass Disks 
For Repairing Punctures in Bicycle Tires. 
Jomplete outfit, 50 cents. SEND FOR CLRCULARS. 
8. M. CLARKE & CO., 1307 Chemical Bldg., ST. LOUIS, MO. 








ENTAL SCHOOL. 
The dental department of Northwestern Uni- 
versity is the largest in the world. Thoroughly 
. 
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NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY ? 


equipped. All modern appliances. The thor- 
ough work done in this institution has attracted 
students from every part of the civilized world. 
Six hundred students during the past session. 





Next session begins October 4, 1899. Free Cata- 


logue “A” gives full information. Address Theo. > 
Franklin 8t., , Tis. 
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A TELEGRAPH OPERATOR'S 
WORK IS PLEASANT, 


and pays good wages the year 
round, in good times and bad. 
We teach it quickly, and start our 
graduates in railroad service. Write 

or free Illus. Catalogue. Address, 


Valentine’s School of Telegraphy, 
Janesville, Wis. 


| The School of Agriculture and 
Horticulture in Harvard University 


teaches young men to become successful 
FARMERS, GARDENERS, FLORISTS, FORESTERS, LAND- 
SCAPE ARCHITECTS AND TEACHERS AND INVES- 
TIGATORS IN AGRICULTURAL SCIENCE. 
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Secretary of Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 


10. SUCCEED IN LIFE. 


WRITE FOR OUR FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK 


(120 pages) showing how thousands are successful and 
gaining better positions and salaries studying at home 
by our correspondence system. 


Teach ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING, 


Telephony, Telegraphy, X-Rays, Electro-Chem- 


"> MECHANICAL ENGINEERING, 


Elecirie Mining, El y & 


MECHANICAL DRAWING, ETC., 
BY MAIL. THE ELECTRICAL EN- 
GINEER INSTITUTE OF CORRE- 
SPONDENCE INSTRUCTION, Dept. 11, 
120 Liberty Street, New York. 
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No. 2 
Falcon 
Kodak 


For 3% x 3% Pictures, 


$5.00 





Uses Eastman’s light- 
proof film cartridges 
and can be loaded in 
daylight. 


set of three stops and socket for tripod 
screw. Well made and covered with 
leather. No extras, no bothersome plate 
holders, no heavy glass plates. 
Kodaks $5.00 to $35.00. 
EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


Catal deal 
——seo Rochester, N. Y. 





RALSTON HEALTH 
SHOES mex. Price, $4.9 : 


Comfort, good ap- 

arance, fit, and the 

st materials money 
can buy are all obtained 
in these shoes, and ata 
fair price. Ask your re- 
tailer for them or send 
for catalogue to 





RALSTON HEALTH 
SHOE MAKERS, 
Campello, Mass. 
Mention this paper. 





For explanatory Circular address Corresponding | 


Fine achromatic lens, aang A shutter, | 
0 
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‘Tailor-Made Suits 


( UR new Fall and Winter 


costumes and cloaks are 
exclusive in style and distinctly 
different from the ready-made 
garments. When wearing one 
of our styles you do not run 


the risk of meeting other ladies 
wearing garments which look 
exactly like yours. There are 
hundreds of firms selling ready- 
made suits and cloaks such as 
you see everywhere, but we are 
the only house making fashion- 


able goods to order at moderate 
prices. You may select from 
our catalogue any style that 





you desire and we will make it 
especially to order for you from 
any of our materials. Any sug- 





gestions that you wish to make 
can be carefully carried out. 
| Our new Fall and Winter Catalogue illustrates an ex- 


clusive line of ladies’ costumes and cloaks, selected from 
the newest Paris models, and the fabrics from which we 
| make ourgarmentscomprise only the very latest novelties. 
Changing Costumes and Tailor-Made Suits, 
faultless in cut and finish, $5 up. 
Handsome Jackets, lined throughout, entirely 
different from the ready-made ones, $5 up. 
Jaunty Capes, $4 up. 
New Skirts, cut according to the latest French 
models, $4 up. 
Golf Capes, Newmarkets, Bicycle Suits, etc. 
We pay express charges everywhere. Write to-day 
for Comnioges and samples of the materials from which 


we make these garments; we will send them to you sires 
by return mail. Be sure to say whether you wish the 
samples 1or Cloaks or for Suits, and we will then be able 
to send you a full line of exactly what you desire. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 


‘Tron Cad 
Stockings 
Made to 
WEAR 


Comfortable, 















Improved 
“IRON CLAD” 


No. 19 
Triple Knee, 


High Spliced Heel and 
Double Toe, 


Is the Heaviest, Stoutest, Best 
Wearing Stocking Made. 


No. 14 is also heavy with coarse rib. 


If you 
want something lighter weight and more 


dressy No. 16 will please you. We manufac- 
ture “Iron Clads’’ of equal quality and great 
variety for men, women and children. 

Ask for “lron Clads” at your dealer's. Lf hé can't 
supply you, send 25. for sample pair. State style and 
size desired. Free Sample of TRIPLE KNEE, 


COOPER, WELLS & CO., ST. JOSEPH, MICH. 
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expresses aptly the appearance of an 
ideal sleeping apartment for a lady. The 
woodwork of the room, dresser, com- 
mode, and other furniture can be readily 
and inexpensively finished with 


Neal's Enamels 


THE GENUINE 
in a delicate blue tint to match draperies 
and color scheme of the apartment. 
Imparts a charming air of quiet restful- 
ness and purity. A real enamel finish is 
the best obtainable from an artistic and 
sanitary standpoint. Anybody can ap- 


ply * Neal’s.” Dept. B, 
Acme White Lead and Color Works, 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Our Booklet, “ Enamels and Enameling,” 
| with samples of colors, tells how and what 





kinds to use for furniture, woodwork, 
bath-tubs, radiators. Sent Free, 
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AvNEASURE: 





outside ribs ; state if the centre is steel or wood. 
imbrella “ Roof” of your dealer send $1 


Union Twi._iep SILK 25 or 


funded, including stamps you have used for postage. 
necessary, mailed with your order. 





COVER YOUR OWN UMBRELLA 


Take the measure (in inches) of your old umbrella cover; count the number of 
i If you cannot get the Jones 
.00 to us, and we will 
6 INCH “Adjustable Roof” (27 or 28 inch, 
29 or 30 inch, $1.50). Umbrella “ Roofs” at all prices from 50 cents to $8.00 
each, according to quality. If not entirely satisfactory your money promptly re- 


mail, postpaid, a 
1.25 ; 
























Booklet, “ Umbrella Economy,” with simple instructions 


THE JONES-MULLEN CO., Dept. 6, 396 Broadway, New York City 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE HIGHEST GRADES OF UMBRELLAS TO THE LARGEST STORES IN THE WOKLD. Agents Wanted, 
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By Emma Herrick Weed 


‘ 


He knows the way: uncouth, unkempt, uncomely, 
Unversed in urban manners, moods and style ; 
Untamed, unlettered and uncommon homely, 

At his expense restr: the covert smile— 

You'll need him in the Adirondack wood-lot, 
Before you’ve gone a mile! 


He knows the way: above, about, around you. 

Are trees and trees; the mountainside they climb; 

To north and east and south and west they bound you, 
Strike out alone with spirits sanguine, prime, 

And next rejoice this same old woodsman’s found you— 
Just in the nick of time! 


He knows the way: the swamps. 
The leaping streams—the silver lakelet’s girth 
The soft green dells thro’ which the wild deer passes, 
Each granite staircase lifting from the earth ; 

He knows—as knows the wind the meadow-grasses— 
His playground from his birth! 


He knows the way: the thick and sunless tangles, 
The miles of whispering leafage, dense and dim ; 

The paths that cross at most tic angles, 

The gray rock-faces looming weird and grim; 

The quivering dryads, that some gaunt vine strangles, 
Are wonted forms to him. 


He knows the way: its perils and its pleasures, 

He’ll help you these to seek, and those to shun: 

‘or him the forest keeps her hidden treasures, 

For him the trout leap, and the rivers run! 

For him the dark pine chants her sweetest measures, 
Hero of rod and gun! 


You may not seek the wilderness primeval, 

’Mid nature’s silent strongholds never stray— 

O youth! But,ah! The unch d wastes where evil 
Lurks, dragon-toothed, to slay! 
With you, then, thro’ life’s wanderings labyrinthine, 
Take one who knows the way! 


and deep morasses, 


——-——__ = or 


Heaven’s Message to Him. 


“HOSE who fear that, between 
careless familiarity and de- 
structive criticism, the Bible 
will cease to be a life-giving 
book forget that it has a mes- 
sage for human millions yet in 
the wilderness. To any weak- 
ened love and reverence for it 
there is something quickening 
in the devotion of new disci- 
ples. An instance is related 
by Rev. Egerton R. Young, 
who lived long among the Northwest Indians in 
British America. 

A party of these rude red men, who had been 
taught the Christian faith and learned to read 
their Indian translation of the Bible, came down 
to Lake Superior to fish. The journey was long, 
and they carried as light burdens as possible, but 
they did not forget their copies of the “Book of 
Heaven.’’ When the season was over, and they 
had dried and cached their harvest of fish, they 
retired to their camp lodges for an early sleep 
before setting out for the far north. 

One Indian had a brother living on the Superior 
shore, and it was in this brother’s wigwam that 
he and his son stayed. In the evening the father 
called for his Book of Heaven, and when he 
had finished reading it, his son stowed it away 
in his pack. Later the owner of the lodge came 
in, and wished to borrow it, saying that he had 
lent his own copy, and the young man undid 
his pack and placed the volume in his uncle’s 
hands. 

Early the next morning the father and son put 
on their snow-shoes and started upon their long 
journey. At the end of seventy miles they dug 
a hole in the snow for a sleeping-place, ate their 
simple food, wrapped themselves in their furs, 
offered up their prayers, and passed the night. 
A tramp of another seventy miles brought them 
home. The pack was opened, but the Bible was 
not to be found. The old Indian’s disappoint- 
ment was keen, but it was not his way to make 
words about it. 

After a day’s rest his son missed him. He 
had started back to the Great Lakes. With a 
speed that only a native skilled in snow-shoe 
travel could make, he traversed the whole dis- 
tance, recovered his Book of Heaven, and 
returned. 

To him the Bible was worth at least a walk of 
two bundred and eighty miles. 
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Saved by a Song. 


When the English steamer Stella was wrecked 
on the Casquet rocks, on the 30th of March last, 
twelve women were put into a boat, which the 
storm whirled away into the waters without a 
man to steer it, and without an oar which the 
women could use. All they could do was to sit 
still in the boat, and let the winds and waves 
carry them whither they would. 


They passed a terrible night, not knowing to 
what fate destiny was conducting them. Gold | 
and wet, they must have been quite overcome but 
for the courage, presence of mind and musical 
ifts of one of their number. This one was Miss | 
farguerite Williams, a contralto singer of much | 
ability, well known as a singer in oratorios. 

At the risk of ruining her voice, Miss Williams | 
began to sing to her companions. Through the | 
greater part of the night her voice rang over the | 
waters. She sang as much of certain well-known | 
oratorios as she could, particularly the contralto | 
songs of “The Messiah” and “Elijah,” and several | 
hymns. Her voice and the sacred words inspired 
the women in the boat to endure their sufferings. 

At about four o’clock in the morning, while it 
was still dark, a small steam craft which had been 
sent out to try to rescue some of the floating 
victims of the wreck, coming to a pause on the 
waters, heard a woman’s strong voice some dis- | 
tance away. It seemed to be lifted in song. The 
nren on the little steam craft listened, and fo their 
astonishment heard the words, “O rest in the 
Lord,” borne through the darkness. They steered 
in its direction, and before long came in sight 
of the boat containing the twelve women, and 
they were taken aboard. 
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Ifit had not been for Miss Williams’s singing 
they would not have been observed, and very 
likély would have drifted on to death, as so many 
other victims of the wreck did. ; 


«+ 
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Good Neighbors. 


The sad news went out over the Kansas prairie 
neighborhood one day in early May, “Farmer 
Piper is dead.” He had come to the community 
several years before, but had not made a success 
of his little claim. In a cabin, small, unpainted 
and without a shade-tree about it, he had lived, 
and through the winter had suffered from sick- 
ness. The wife and three small children were 
in sore straits when the father and provider 





| was called away, and the first thought of the 
| neighbors, when they heard of Farmer Piper’s 


death, was, “What will becOme of the family?” 


The widow herself could not answer the query. 
She could hold her claim if there was a crop ip the 
waiting fields, but they lay unplowed, with sturdy 
weeds sprin. ing up through the old corn-stalks of 
last year. She no relatives to whom she could 
appeal, and there was nothing, after the doctor’s 
bit was paid, that could be used to hire help. 

What was her surprise one morning, three weeks 
after her husband had passed away, on looking 
out of her window, to see the vicinity of the house 
alive with teams and men. There were men with 
plows, men with harrows, men with listers, and 
men with corn-planters. There was even a 
machine for cutting the old stalks that lay on the 
ground, and a corn-sheller was mounted on one of 
the wagons. 

Work began without asking leave. While one 
team drew the stalk-cutting machine, others 
followed with plows. Then came the harrows 
and the planters, while the listers rapidly planted 
the corn on the fields that did not need so much 
care. Men were ey! selecting and shelling the 
seed-corn, and when the late spring evening came 
there were seventy-five acres planted, and as 
pretty as any in the neighborhood. 

In the company were thirty-nine teams and 
twice as many men and boys, all of whom did 
their part in making the day a good one for the 
widow and her family. A photographer came by 
at noon and made a picture of the party, with the 
widow and her children in the foreground. 

Toward night the visitors filed out of the yard 
with —— rattling, plowshares jingling, an 
men and boys cheering and waving good-by. 
The widow and her children stood in the door of 
the little prairie cabin. Tears did not allow them 
to recognize every one, but in their hearts was a 
thankfulness not to be put into words. 

There were no politics in the act of the visitors 
that day, for men of all parties were there; no 
sectarianism, for men of many churches and of 





no church held the plows; but in their souls was 
that touch of human kindness “that makes the 
whole world kin,” and a spirit of Christian service 
that is characteristic of the Western peorte who 
have fought out the battles of the prairie side by 
side, and so far as in them lies, are ready to share 
one anothey’s burdens. 


————————_—soe____—_ 


Lincoln and the Soldiers. 


Of all the incidents told of Lincoln’s hospital 
visits, says Ida M. Tarbell in McClure’s Magazine, 
there is none more characteristic, none better 
worth preservation than the following, preserved 
by Dr. Jerome Walker of Brooklyn. 


Just a week before his assassination, President 
Lincoln visited the Army of the Potomac, at 
City Point, Virginia, and carefully examined the 
hospital srrangements of the corps there sta- 
tioned. Atthat time I was an agent of the United 
States Sanitary Commission, and although a boy 
of nineteen years, to me was assigned the duty of 
escorting the President through our department 
of the hospital system. 

The reader can imagine the pride with which I 
fulfilled the duty; and as we went from tent to 
tent I could not but note his gentleness, his 
friendly greetings to the sick and wounded, his 
quiet humor as he drew comparisons between 
himself and the very tall and very short men with 
whom he came in contact, and his genuine interest 
inthe welfare of the soldiers. 

Finally, after — the wards occupied by 
our invalid and conva escing soldiers, we came 
to three wards occupied by sick and wounded 
Southern prisoners. ith a feeling of patriotic 

, I said, “Mr. President, you won’t want to 
go in there. They are = ls.” 

I shall never forget how he em d and gently 
laid his large upon my shoulder, and quietly 
answered, ‘You mean Confederates.” And I have 
meant Confederates ever since. 

There was — for me to do, after the 
President’s remark, but to go with him through 
these three wards; and I could not see but that 
he was just as kind, his hand-shakings just as 
hearty, his interest just as real for the welfare of 
the men as when he was among our own soldiers. 

As we returned to headquarters, the President 
urged upon me the importance of caring for them 
as faithfully as I should care for our own sick and 
wounded. When I visited, next day, these three 
wards, the Southern soldiers and officers were 
full of praise for “Abe” Lincoln, as they called 
him, and when, a week afterward, the news came 
of the assassination, there was no truer sorrow 
nor [meg d indignation anywhere than was shown 
by these same Confederaies. 


SS 


Outwitting Indians. 


Many stories are told of the courage and bravery 
of Col. Winthrop Hilton, one of the early settlers 
of New Hampshire. At one time he was very 
friendly with the Indians, and previous to the 
Indian outbreaks of the early part of the 
eighteenth century, was a stanch defender of 
what he held to be the rights of the savages. 

When the wars came, Hilton, although he still 
stood for the pert of justice, often sided against 
the Indians. nally one of the chiefs, formerly a 


particular friend of the colonel’s, decided that he 
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must die, and to accomplish this end, ten of his 


best warriors were — out and instructed not 
to return without Hilton, alive or dead. 

The Indians found the colonel weeding corn not 
far from the blockhouse, with his rifle resting 
against a stump at some little distance. When 
they came upon him, Hilton saw that he was 
caught, and putting a pleasant face on the matter, 
treated the whole proceeding as a good joke of his 
old friend, the chief. He chatted with his captors 
in the most unconcerned manner, and offered no 
objection to going with them. 

hey tramped for several miles, and when the 
reached a deserted log-house they stopped to coo! 
and eat supper. The savages took no special 
precaution to secure their prisoner; they barred 
the only door, and after stacking their guns in a 
corner, each proceeded to roast his meat before 
the open fire. : , 

Meantime Hilton was talking with them con- 
stantly, and finally asked permission to look at 
their guns. One by one he picked up the weapons 
and commented on the good points of their “kill- 
deers,” quite te ney | suspicion by his coolness; 
but before replacing the guns he set each one a 
eock, ready for pring. 

And now a singular contest took place. One 
man matched himself against_ten. With the 
utmost coolness and quickness, Hilton seized 
after gun and fired. Indian after Indian fell 
under his accurate aim. The others rushed upon 
him, but were driven back by blows from the gun. 

Thus the struggle continued until but one red 
man was left alive. He succeeded m unbarring 
the door and making his escape. Hilton, with the 
ten guns upon his shoulders, marched in triumph 
toward his home, and on the way was met i 
company of settlers, who had started out for his 
rescue. 


— OO 


Saint Sympathy. 


Abide thou still within thy holy mountain 
While gladness reigns and I from care am free; 
Thy fellowship I crave, but fleet of footstep, 
Now seek I thee. 


When sorrow comes and I in weakness falter, 
Fainting, I can no longer run to thee 
Sweet sympathy, with ling on thy 
ly thou to me. 
SARAH AVERY FAUNCE. 








A One-Horse Battery. 


The celebrated one-mule two-gun battery pro- 
jected by Lieutenant Derby (“John Phoenix’’) is 
remembered by military men. It consisted of one 
mule and two small howitzers, one of which was 
mounted on the mule’s back, pointing backward 
over his tail, while the other was slung under his 
stomach, the muzzle pointing between his fore 
legs. The mule was first to be placed with his 
tail to the enemy, and the gun on his back fired. 
The recoil was expected to turn him completely 
over in a somersault, so that he would come down 
with his head presented to the enemy. The lower 
gun was then to be fired, once more reversing the 
mule. The guns were then to be reloaded, and 


| the process continued as long as should be 
| necessary. : 


seem to have 


The advantages of this batte 
enry Bracken- 


suggested themselves to Gen. Sir 


| bury, of the British ordnance department, if a 


.menced prancing round the post, so 








told in the clubs and by a British exchange 


s true. 
Sir Henry made a test at Woolwich of a = 
designed to be fired from a horse’s back. The 
horse’s head was tied to a post, the muzzle of 
the gun being directed toward an earthen butt. 
The general and his staff stood on the other side 
of the animal to watch the result. 

The gun was loaded, and in order to afford time, 
a slow-burning fuse was used to fire it off. Unfor- 
tunately the animal was -_ fastened by the head. 
The result was that when it heard the fizzing of 
the fuse on its back, it became uneasy and com- 

that the gun 
instead of pointing at the butt, was directed 
straight at the heads of Sir Henry and the gor- 
— attired generals and staff-officers with 

im, who had assembled to watch the experiment. 

Not a moment was to be lost. Down they all 
went flat on their stomachs in the mud. Then 
the gun went off, the recoil knocking over the 
horse, which was found at some distance from the 
post on its back. 

It was a miracle that no harm was done by 
the projectile. The officers received no injury 
except to their uniforms. They presented a rather 
demoralized appearance when the experiment 
was over, and they reported unanimously against 
the adoption of the gun. 


e 
lind 





New Jersey ‘‘Eare Markes.”’ 


A history of Middletown, New Jersey, recently 
printed, contains some curious revelations of life 
in the colonial period. Middletown in the early 
days was prosperous and contented, living at 
peace with the Indians and with all the world— 
except the wolves, which were apparently the 
only enemies of the town; but the wolves made 
necessary this town ordinance: 


“Concerning wolves it is ordered that if any one 
shall kill a wolfe hee shall have twenty schillings 
for his paines all soe if any Indian shall kill a 
wolfe and bring the head to the constable: The 
Indian soe doing shall have for his reward Twen' 
gilders provided it can bee dicerned that it ki 
within ten milles of the towne.” 

However, the town had less trouble with the 
wolves than it had over the wandering of its 
domestic animals. As the pigs and cattle were 
bound to become more or less mixed up, and as it 
was necessary that the marks used by every 
owner should be known and recognized, it became 
the custom for the town fathers to authorize and 
record those marks. Such curious statements as 
the following abound, therefore, in the Middle- 
town records: 

“Mr. Thomas Snozill’s Eare Marke is a Round 
Hoole in Each Eare.” . 

“John Holmes his Eare Marke is a hole in the 
left Eare which was formerly John Hawses.” 


a 


Divide and Conquer. 


The courage of a dog in battle is usually far 
more evident than his generalship. A strategist 
is rarely born a dog, but when this happens, the 
dog deserves an enduring reputation. Mr. Edwin 





Young relates a story of a big, shaggy Newfound- | 


land of his acquaintance, which seems to have 
been possessed of a high order of military genius. 


It was Ben’s pleasure to walk to the village 
every day, but as the highway was roundabout 
and dusty, he preferred to cross sundry neigh- 
boring lawns. nhappily two dogs, each just of 
Ben’s size, regarded themselves as the owners of 
one of these lawns, and prepared Ps to 
prosecute trespassers. The upshot of it was that 


poor Ben came home one day, bitten, whipped 
and sore in body and mind. 
The next day, and every day thereafter, Ben 
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went to the village by the road—quite regardles. 
of the distance and tne dust. at the end of 
week, however, he met one of his enemies alou. 
in the village, and then and there occurred , 
battle royal. The other dog was just saved fro: 
death, and Ben limped happily home. 

For another week Ben kept the highway. They. 
a second time, his patience was rewarded. Hi. 
caught his other enem me yb the village. 


Instantly he attacked him, and before the dow: 
were separated, Ben won a decisive victory. 
We have said that Ben had genius. He hinu 


whipped both —_ in single combat, and then he 
knew that together they would never dare to 
trouble him again. The very next morning hye 
went to the village by the back way across ti: 
lawns, and never again was his right of way 
seriously questioned. 


e 
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Royal Pastimes. 


A St. Petersburg society paper states that tix 
tsar and tsarina when alone take keen delight i), 
cutting out caricatures of themselves from foreigi: 
journals, and pasting them on the white walls of 
one of the rooms of the palace. They laugh like 
children over the long procession of ridiculows 
figures. 


In the palace at Osborne there is a nursery 
used oe the little Battenberg princes, in whic) 
the dado is decorated by a series of absurd pic- 
tures in crayon done by their father, Prince Henry, 
for their amusement. ; 

Queen Victoria in her younger days was fond of 
weaving, and found great amusement in the nse 
of a loom. the Centennial Exposition in Phil- 
adelphia a fine cambric handkerehief and a 
damask napkin of exquisite design were exhibited 


by the queen as specimens of her skill. 

The Princess Louise is an expert draughts- 
woman and sculptress. All the queen’s daughters 
are fond of meeting, ont show more or less 
skill. The Princess of Wales finds her amusement 
in photography. She often developes and mounts 
her pictures with great patience and nicety. 

Queen Margherita of Italy is a fearless mountain- 


climber, and be ny a soovay built woman of 
middle age, delights in walking long distances. 

The — Queen of the Netherlands is fond of 
sae A and has large collections of chickens of 

ancy breeds near her summer palace. 

Men and women born to wear crowns show that 
they are but ordinary humanity in nothing more 
than in their dominant tastes and hobbies. Their 
pleasures usually come not from the pomp and 
state which thoughtless minds envy, but from the 
same simple causes which make our own lives 
pleasant and happy. 


2 
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A Curious Epitaph. 


In a yellow, dog-eared almanac of the year 1829 
is this quaint epitaph, copied from some London 
magazine: 


A ne pi ta PHO na W. O! MAN who’s O—LD ear the 
N. WA RE. BENE 


AT. HT. HISST. O NELIES 


he 
st, Ur Toe, Art, hh 
ear 5 Ag Epi N a” 
fri N. d slet Mead. 


Straightened out, it reads as follows: 


An Epitaph on a Woman Who Sold Earthenware. 
Beneath this stone lies Katharine Gray 
Chang’d from a busy life to lifeless clay. 

By earth and clay she got her pelf, 
And now she’s turn’d to earth herself. 


—- 20 


Feeding the Baby. 


The care of babies is never a sinecure, as many 
of our readers can testify, and the ordinary diffi- 
culties of the case sometimes assume extraordi- 
nary proportions. 


An English ny | in India was recently worried 
about the failing health of her infant. The milk 
was suspected, and the doctor ordered that the 
child be fed with asses’ milk. The lady spoke to 
a native officer of the district, and receiving a 
satisfactory reply, drove with a man-servant to 
the station where the ass was to be in waiting. 

To her amazement, there, tied to a post, all 
ready to be milked, stood a huge she bear. It 
seems that in the native dialect, the words ass 
and bear are so nearly alike as to be scarcely 
distinguishable in the mouth of a European. 

A variation of the milk problem was presented 
Jackson, the Arctic explorer, when 
he found and adopted the infant cub of a polat 
bear. There seemed no way to feed the poor 
little beast until Mr. Jackson hit upon the follow- 
ing ingenious method. p 

aking a bit of sponge, he covered it with 
chamois leather and fastened it to a rubber tube 
which had previously been inserted in a bottle. 
Fixed into the cork Of this bottle was a piece of 
glass tubing through which air might be blown to 
make the milk run freely. : 

The cub took to the bottle like any other baby, 
and sucked away in most ravenous fashion, with 
a contented look upon her face, as if the last of 
her troubies were ended. 


Mr. F. 


oe 


Unanimous. 


Ordinary minds are quite as apt to think alike 
as great ones, when there is a question of comfort 
or convenience to be settled, and there is no ne: d 
of ascribing to telepathy the unconcerted action 
of a militia regiment during a sham battle near 
Nashville. A writer in the Rochester Democr'’ 
tells the story: 


In order to make the drill realistic, it was ¢1\°" 
out that some of the men should fall as if 5 
but no pester ones were 8 At W 
very hot afternoon, and it struck me that it wow 
be a good thing to fall in a shady spot and re 
while the other soldiers drilled and permite ; 

The first shady spot we reached I fell all right, 
but the same bright idea had struck every men’ 
of the company, and the captain sudden! y turis o 
and found his entire company “killed.” e fin 
us five dollars each, and we came to life agi!" 
and finished the drill. 
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Why Ralph and Rob Fell Out. 


Ralph and Rob were the best of friends, 
And yet the two fell out, 
And ’twas the most surprising thing 
The way it came about. 
For early in the morning they 
Went riding in a cart, 
As full of fun the livelong day 
As they were at the start; 
When up a hill quite suddenly 
They drove with laugh and shout, 
The wheel fell down—and now you see 
Why Ralph and Rob fell out! 
J. ZITELLA COCKE. 





What Speckelette Raised. 


Speckelette’s right name was Horace Dix, but 
he was always called Freckelette till he had the 
measles. After that, when hundreds of little 
measles crowded in between the tawny freckles, 
it was only natural to change his name to 
Speckelette. 

Now Horace had a fashion of getting every- 
thing the hardest way. He learned to go 
up-stairs, for instance, 
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you plant it, it won’t be my really and truly 
raising,”’ objected the little stay-at-home. 

“Don’t have to plant them. Look here!’ and 
lifting the lid, grandpa showed him two tiny 
black-and-white pigs with the curliest of tails 
and the pinkest of snouts. 

“You remember the pig, Mrs. Dooley,” said 
grandpa, “that you once gave a thinning mixture 
for fear she’d grow so fat I’d have to kill her? 
Well, I found twelve little Dooleys in the pen a 
few days ago. I thought ten were enough for 
one household, so I brought these over for you 
to raise.” 

“But how can I?” laughed Speckelette, as the 
queer little grunters became wide-awake, and 
began squealing and tumbling over each other 
for all they were worth. 

“Down in the cellar first, where we’ll fix them 
a nice box of straw, and then you shall feed 
them with this,” and grandpa whipped out of 
his pocket a glass bottle with rubber tip, just 
such as babies use. ‘“They’ll need a little every 
half-hour at first. They’ll keep you busy!” 

But Speckelette liked to be busy. While he 
was holding the bottle for Piggy-Wig, the 
piercing squeals of poor Piggy-Wee, awaiting 
her turn, were something so terrifying that the 
tender-hearted little feeder coaxed his mother to 
buy him another bottle, so that he might feed 
them both at once. 

Such a funny group as they made! Speckelette 
bracing himself firmly on both feet, in each hand 
a bottle at which the little porkers, squatting on 
their haunches, pulled lustily away. 








“If there was only a stronger light in the} 
cellar,” langhed Mr. Dix, “there is nothing that | wear neckties on their legs!’’ he said. 
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heard or read, “John, down on the farm, told 
me last summer that they were good for horses 
to eat when they have colds and coughs. ‘That’s 
the real reason why they are called horse- 
chestnuts, isn’t it, grandpa?” 

Grandpa smiled. 

“It is a very good reason,’’ he said, “but I am 
not sure it is the only one. What do you think 
of this?” 

He broke a stout leaf-stalk from one of the | 
lower branches of the tree under which they 
were passing, and held the thick end of it for the 
children to see. 

They looked at it closely for a moment, and 
then each gave a little exclamation of pleased 
surprise. 

“Why, it’s exactly like a tiny horseshoe!’ 
cried Annette. 

“So it is,” said the two boys, “‘with marks for 
the little nails and all!’ 

And when they had examined the ends of 
several other stems, which grandpa obligingly 
broke off for them, and found them all alike, 
they agreed that this was the most curious and 
interesting of all the reasons for the name of the 
horse-chestnut tree. Mary S, DANIELS. 


———__<¢@e _—__—— 


DorRotHy (greatly surprised at seeing 
horseless carriage go by): My! there’s a carriage 
that’s walking in its sleep! 

CARL didn’t like his new suit of clothes with 
the pretty ribbons at the knees. “Boys don’t | 


419 


UTS TO CRACK - 


a, 






PUZZLE. 
Each biank stands for the same syllable. 








Here, ——,isa * * *, the same which to band 
To = is my —— * * * to-ilay. 
If I should giving it to you, my land, 





But there’d be the piper to pay! 


He feared to * * « the message; but look, 
I'll not —— « « « « him, not I, 

For here in a —— « «, a neat little book, 
’Twas placed when the ink was quite dry. 





For fear I’d forget and —— * « « « what I'd heard, 
And some —— « * * at me he might aim, 

1 wrote it all down at once, word for word, 

**** «it no doubt; but I claim 





Small learning to have. Though 
and queer 
The letters may look there in ink, 
’T was better to bring it in this way, for fear 
I'd forget and —— « « it, I think. 





~“**** 


2. 
FIFTEEN HIDDEN MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


In Philippi an old man was driving a goose, or 
ganeer, I should say, along the street. ‘‘Fi, fe, 
0, fum!” he muttered. “Ah, ornithology is a 
humdrum study. Poetry, epic, colossal in theme, 
would suit me better. O Boeotian muses, remove 
the ban, joy will then be mine. Ah, arpents and 
acres of land I’d then possess. Gustav, lo, Lin- 
neans would be the heroes I would sing of, lutes 


! should accompany my song. I’d also spin ethical 


verses; by me, lo, deon- 
tology would be a sci- 











by tumbling down two 
steps for every one he 
climbed. He mastered 
the art of bicycle-riding 
by falling off every few 
minutes. When his 
brothers and sisters had 
the mumps on one side 
only, Horace puffed up 
on both sides — poor, 
piteous little mite! 

And now that the 
measles were in the 
land, he kept up his 
reputation for thorough- 
ness. While the others 
frisked and frolicked in 
the warm room, waiting 
with flushed faces for 
the Misses Measles to 
make their début, poor 
Horace lay quietly on 
the sofa till the doctor 


“And how does this 
little man feel?’’ he 
asked, sympathetically. 

“It feels as if the 
house was a merry-go- 
round, except when it’s 
getting deeper down!” 
muttered poor Horace. 





he Fichard was a stout steamship att 


A Sugary Shipwreck. 


~ 
_, 


That sailed the damask sea == = 
came Upon the table when Dick had 9.) 
His splendid birthday tea. |) 






ence well cultivated. In 
sweet accord eons of 
time my fame and 
praises would endure 
Actually real it all 
seems to me.” While 
the old man was thus 
musing, the gander wan- 
dered off, and he never 
found it again. 
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3. 
A HIDDEN SUIT OF 
CLOTHES. 

I saw that man at 
Monaco at work. He 
should receive stern 
treatment for disturbing 
the other occupants of 
the house. Those in the 
valley of the Neosho 
escaped the flood. 


4. 
CHARADES. 
I. 
On my last you stand 
While my first you try 
for; 
Whole’s a luscious fruit 
You must reach quite 
high for. 
il. 
Whole is a nauseous 
powder, 
If you taste, you will 


ith candy masts.and frosting ropes, and hull of frost-cake white, one 
Her funnels, little candles, — she was such a pretty sight | 





“Only fever, madam,” 
to the alarmed mother. 

“And my eyes are very, very chapped,” added 
the little sufferer, wearily. 

“Well, we’ll just move Mr. Speckelette into a 
dark room, to see if the poor eyes and head 
won’t feel better away from these noisy children.” 

He felt a little better, perhaps, but for five 
long weeks life was simply one big measle to 
poor, patient Speckelette. Meanwhile his more 
fortunate brothers and sisters recovered quickly, 
and were speedily sent out of town to vegetate 
on Grandpa Dix’s farm. 

It would be hard to tell who most enjoyed 
their visit, the children or grandfather, whose 
only drawback was that his ‘“measley’’ little 
hamesake could not join his band of rollicking 
child-farmers. Even after speckles and blotches 
had vanished away, Horace had to spend several 
weeks in a darkened room, wearing a green 
shade over those “chapped” eyes. 

Every morning his mother read to him letters 
from the farm, filled with glowing accounts of 
planting and garden-making. 

Grandfather Dix had given them a little plot 
of ground, in which each child tried to raise 
produce which, for size, sweetness or quantity, 
should so far surpass all things hitherto raised 
that they would simply carry off all the fascinat- 
ing prizes offered at the county fair. 

Ted was sure that no popcorn would have 
more kernels to the ear or be “more poppier” 
than his. Alice was going to plant beans which 
should far outtop Jack’s famous stalk, while 
bouncing Bob devoted all his energies to dropping 
a very sweet corn which he named “Maple 
Sugar’’—the sweetest thing he knew. 

Of course Speckelette was interested, but he 
did wish that he, too, could raise something for 
the fair. By the time he could go out, and take 
the horrid old shade off of his eyes, it would be 
too late to plant anything. He could stand it 
now, perhaps, but wouldn’t he feel badly when 
the prizes were awarded, and there were none 
lor him ? 

While he was thinking this over, who should 
come in but Grandpa Dix, with a mysterious- 
looking basket on his arm! 

“Something for you to raise, sonny,” he said. 


“But [ can’t go out for two weeks, and if I let | can almost always tell you something he has | on their hair, and I don’t know what they are!” 


I would like better than a snap-shot at that 
performance.”’ 

After a while the Misses Dooley were content 
to have their meals farther apart and more 
abundant; and when, a few weeks later, their 
proud owner took them over to the home pen, 
they were found to be in finer condition than 
were their brothers and sisters. 

They waxed fatter and fatter through the 
summer, never neglected by Speckelette, who 
was a thorough worker—slow but sure. 

When fair-time rolled around, it was found, 
alas! that ‘Ted and Bob’s corn had been planted 
so close together that the pop-ears had many 
large kernels, while the sweet ears were studded 
with pop-kernels. 

Alice’s bean-poles had been set so poorly that 
they soon lay down in disgust, while the 
runaway beans crawled over them, under the | 
corn-crib and up Bob’s corn-stalks in a most 
improper manner. 

So, after all, the only competitors from the 
Dix farm were the prize-winners, Piggy-Wig 
and Piggy-Wee, which Speckelette raised. 

CHARLOTTE BREWSTER JORDAN. 
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Horse-Chestnuts. 


Grandpa was starting out for his morning 
walk, and Harold, George and Annette ran after | 
him to ask if they might go, too. They dearly | 
love a walk with grandpa, and he always seems | 
glad to have them. 

It was a warm morning, but all along the | 
street were rows of large trees, whose spreading 
branches made it cool and shady. 

“T wonder,” said Annette,—you would hardly | 
believe how many times a day Annette says “I 
wonder,”’—‘“why we call these trees horse- 
chestnut trees.’ 

“Oh,” said Harold, who says “1 guess” as 
often as Annette says “I wonder,” “I guess it 
must be because the nuts are as much bigger | 
| than the chestnuts we eat as a horse is bigger 
than a man.” | 

“No,” said George, who seldom guesses, but | 





And she went out of sig 





i 2. best. of ships oes go down, 
tL— 
@he tasted good while going down. — 
We saved the candle light. 


Two, see it skim the 
desert! 

Swift as light see it 

run! 
5. 
NUMERICAL ENIGMAS. 

He sat by the 12345, 
6789 in hand, gazing at 
the 123456789. 

Do not cut off his coat 
1234, 56 he will have 
to take it to the 123456 
for repairs. 

In arranging your 

t 





s 1234, 567 it with a 





The Barber-Shop. 


Out in the meadows wide and sweet, 

When the sun is bright and the grass is green, 
There’s a little barber-shop nice and neat, 

The prettiest shop I have ever seen. 


The barber is little and round and fat, 

With a dimpled cheek and a dimpled chin, 
And he wears a dear little sailor hat 

With a hole where the merry sun peeps in. 


And all around him on every side, 

More than his little brown hands could hold, 
The dandelions have opened wide, 

Round and yellow and bright as gold. 


There he sits in the meadow green, 
Making queer little shiny curls, 

The funniest wigs that were ever seen, 
For all the nice little neighbor-girls. 


Ringlets green as the flowing locks 

Of the mermaid that lives in the story-book, 
Or the maidenhair, that from the rocks 

Dips and drips in the woodland brook. 
So no wonder the little girls 

Come with a jump and a skip and hop 
For the wonderful dandelion curls 

Made in Teddy-boy’s barber-shop. 

PERSIS GARDINER. 


—————————— -_ 


LittLe Edward came home from his first day | 
at kindergarten with the disappointing statement 
that he was the only boy in a class with three 
girls. ‘“‘Why, that’s too bad!” said mamma. 
“Only four of you to play the games!” “Oh, 
no!’? exclaimed Edward. ‘There are more than 


| four; there are lots others.” “But how can 


there be?” asked mamma. “There are only one 
boy and three girls. That makes four.” ‘Yes, | 
I know,” said Edward, “only one boy and three | 
girls. But there are lots of other little people— | 
little people with skirts, but they have no bows 


| orchestra, hangings, t 


fancy 1234567. 
You have spilled the 


1123. 45678 still until I get the 12345678. 


Do not lose this 12345; 67891011 it with a 
heavy 1234567891011. 

Being 1234, 56789 and lands gone, what is left 
for him but the 123456789? 

It was in 123 45 June that the 12345 went to 
his country place. 

I 1234, 567 my breakfast, and went out to 
admire the 1234567 eastern sky. 

Stay by my 1: 5678 slowly, and do not 
leave the 12345678. 

If such a thing can 12, 3456 with me, join my 
regiment, and 123456 a soldier. 

He played the 1234 56 the house, and asked 
me if 1 was fond of 123456 music. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

1. Distraction, extraction, subtraction, abstrac- 
tion, detraction, attraction, contraction, retrac- 
tion. 


2. GRAND BLAS? 
RIGOR LANCE 
AGATE AN DES 
rOoT ES scgzuf 
~-DRES SMARTEST Y 

MOLAR 

ALIVE 

RAVEN 
GROATRENDORIC 
RIFLE OPINE 
OFTEN RIPEN 
ALERT INERT 
TENTS cZEuTts 


3. Mint. : 

4. 1. Massachusetts. 2. New York. 3. Pennsyl- 
vania. 4. Georgia. 5. Delaware. 6. New Jersey. 
7. South Carolina. 8. North Carolina. 9. Rhode 
Island. 10. New Hampshire. 11. Virginia. 12. 
Connecticut. 13. Maryland. 

5. Mink, minx. Tea, tease. You, use. Burn, 
Burns. Free, frieze. Quart, quartz... Y, wise. Mar, 
Mars. Flock, phlox. Tack, tax. 

6. 1. Bone, a, part—Bonaparte. 2. Head, long— 
headlong. 3. Far, thing—farthing. ; 

7. Senator, Springfield, melodrama, termina- 
tion, patience, novelties, exhibition, impatient, 
representation, tournament, characters, misan- 
thrope, unrighteousness, calumniated, impeacb- 
ments, penitentiary, an performance, 

reatre, aimosphere, star- 
light, otherwise. 





eae 


aes 
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HE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper of eight pages. Its subscription 
price is $1.75 a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 

ven for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
seriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. ‘ 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-office Money-Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. 

VHEN NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 

send the money ‘n a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so, 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. Itis 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to as in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. enewals of subscriptions 
to the Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this they must do it at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








BURNS OF THE EYES. 


mOUNG America’s method of giving 
Wa vent to his patriotic feelings by mak- 
Fr Ri ing all the noise he can results, 


Ss curiously enough, oftener in injury 


to the eyesight than in deafness. 

Never a Fourth of July passes with- 
out many injuries to the eyes of boys from explod- 
ing powder. For some reason a firecracker or a 
toy cannon hangs fire; then the boy who stoops 
to investigate receives the flare in his face and 
eyes. 

Women, too, sometimes burn the eye by acci- 
dentally touching it with hot curling tongs. In 
travelling, a person may be struck in the eye with 
a burning cinder. Again, the eye may be burned 
by chemicals, either acids or caustic alkalies— 
potash, for example. 

The results of a burn of the eye depend, natu- 
rally, upon the extent of the injury, but they are 
almost always very grave. A severe burn usually 
injures the vision for life, if it does not destroy it 
entirely. 

An injury of this kind is of course not to be 
treated without a doctor’s advice, yet it is well to 
know what to do for relief until medical aid can 
be summoned. 

Often, if the burn has resulted from an explosion, 
the eye will be filled with send or powder grains. 
The eyes should first be mopped with hot water 
in which borax has been dissolved, or a stream of 
water should be poured constantly over the eyes 
and the patient told to wink while the water is 
trickling, so that some of it will penetrate between 
the lids. 







| who has been her attendant since she was cap- 
| tured; for Tsarit was not born in captivity, but is 





If the sufferer can stand it, the lids may be 
gently separated with the fingers and warm borax | 
water poured over the eyeball. Then, while the 
water is flowing, an attempt may be made to 


dislodge particles with a very soft cloth or a} 


pledget of cotton, but always with exceeding 
gentleness and deftness. A good lotion for this 
purpose is made of a heaping teaspoonful of borax 
and about half as much table salt in a pint of 
water. 

After the eye has been washed out as well as 
may be, a pad of cotton wet with this same 
solution, made as cold as possible, should be 
placed over the eye, and renewed as often as it 
gets warm. Sometimes, when the pain is very 
severe, a solution of bicarbonate of soda gives 
more relief than borax. 


—_—o—__—_ 


TSARIT. 


Another “white elephant’ which is not white 
has been brought to Europe from the far East. 
In the Companion, some years ago, Mr. P. T, 
Barnum told very entertainingly the story of his 
famous and unprofitable investment in the “sacred 
white elephant” of Burmah. His was a difficult 
and dangerous enterprise, on account of the 
opposition, founded on religious and sentimental 
considerations, which the Burmese made to the 
exportation of the animal; and the disappoint- 
ment of Mr. Barnum, as well as of the American 
public, was very great at the discovery that the 
elephant was not white, but only gray. 

The shipment of the second “white elephant,” 
above mentioned, from Indo-China was attended 
with no risk. The animal was peaceably and 
openly obtained by Monsieur Doumer, French 
governor-general in Cambodia, and was sent by 
him, on the transport Shamrock, to Marseilles, 
whence it was shipped by rail to the Museum of 
Natural History in the Jardin des Plantes, in 
Paris. 

This animal is a baby, only five years old. Her 
name is Tsarit. She is but one metre and eighty 
centimetres, or less than six feet, in height. To 
call her white is an exaggeration, but she has the 
dirty-gray or ash color, which passes for white in 
elephants with the Orientals. She is remarkable 
for being covered with long and thick bunches of 
hair or bristles. Her skin is rose-pink, and her 
great ears are almost transparent. 

Tsarit is a particularly good-natured and intel- 
ligent infant, and has already acquired great 
popularity with the frequenters of the Jardin des 





| in a well-warmed enclosure of the museum, and 
daily accompanies her attendant in a walk in the 
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Plantes. She is cared for by a young Cambodian, 


a genuine child of the jungle—although none the 
less docile, apparently, for that reason. She lives 


garden. 

Tsarit met with a great reception from the other 
elephants in the museum. Sahib, the big African 
elephant, the so-called “successor of Jumbo;” 
Kutsch, an Indian elephant, who also came from 
Cambodia; and Toby, the gift of King Menelik, 
of Abyssinia, to President Faure, all set up a 
great trumpeting and waving to and fro when 
little Tsarit was led in, as if they recognized in 
her something extraordinary and possibly sacred. 

As a matter of fact, however, they doubtless 
recognized merely a new elephant, and in the 
zodlogical museum a new elephant to the other 
elephants, or a new wolf to the other wolves, is 
as great a matter as a new boy in a boys’ school. 


A TRAGEDY OF MONT BLANC. 


The story of the destruction of the baths of St. 
Gervais at the foot of Mont Blane, in 1892, is told 
in “The Annals of Mont Blane.” This was one 
of the calamities that could scarcely have been 
predicted or averted. 


Owing to the stoppage of the sub-glacial drain- 
age, in some way never ascertained, a lake was 
formed under the Téte Rousse glacier, in which 
an enormous body of water was pent up at a spot 
ten thousand feet above the sea-level. Between 
one and two o’clock on the night of July 12, 1892, 
the ice that had held the lake gave way. 

The water swept in a torrent of tremendous 
force over the Desert de Pierre Ronde, gathering 
up thousands of tons of rock and stones in its 
course. It passed with a terrific roar under the 
hamlet of Bionnassay, which it did not injure, 
destroyed half the village of Bionnay on the high- 
road between Contamines and St. Gervais, and 
tearin, 2 trees as it went along, joined the main 
river of the Bon-Nant. 

Following the river-bed, and destroying on its 
way the old Pont du Diable, it hurled its seething 
flood of water, timber, stones and mud upon the 
solid ee of the St. Gervais baths, and 
crushed them into fragments. Then, crossing the 
Chamonix road, it spread itself out in the form of 
a hideous fan over the valley of the Arve, destroy- 
ing part of the village of Le Fayet in its way. 

uch was the catastrophe of St. Gervais which 


claimed over one hundred and fifty victims. Utter 
ruin was everywhere. The once lovely gardens 
of the baths were five or six feet deep in mud 


fine trees had been snapped like reeds, and 
enormous blocks of stone were strewn over the 
dreary waste. 


TOO NEAR TO TREAD LIGHTLY. 


Almost any one can be brave when danger 
seems distant. The Washington Post draws a 
suggestive picture of a young man who, during a 
storm, was trying to calm the fears of a young 
woman. 


“That lightning is twenty miles away,” he said, 
when there came a sullen roar. Yet she shud- 
dered. There was another flash and a loud report 
about three seconds later. 

“That’s a good five miles away,” said the cheer- 
ful youth. 

There was another bluish flare, quickly followed 
by a very heavy rumbling. 

bs? 8 mile from here, that,” said he, not 
quite so confidently. 

Then there came a flash that illumined the room 
for two long seconds, and the report that suc- 
ceeded the flash almost instantly was like the 
simultaneous discharge of half a dozen thirteen- 
inch guns. 

“My goodnees cried the young man, jumping 
up suddenly. “That was in the back yard.” 


A LESSON LEARNED. 


Benny was a new boy at school, and as the 
teacher enrolled his name in her book, she asked: 


“Where do you live, Benny?” 

“On Blinker Street,” he answered. 

“You should say ‘In Blinker Street.’ That is 
considered the proper form now.” 

o es’m 


“You have lately come to town, have you not?” 
o es’ Xing 
“Where was your home before?” 

“Boonville.” 

“Where is Boonville?” 

“Tn the Erie Canal, ma’am,” said Benny. 

And many will be inclined to think that, taking 
the teacher’s premises for granted, Benny’s lan- 
guage was logically correct. 


A GOOD DEFINITION. 


A foreign journal says that a small boy, who 
had been playing nearly all day with a newly 
arrived acquaintance of the family, a gentleman 
who had nearly reached his fiftieth year, said to 
his father, when the gentleman had gone away: 

“When will that young man come again?” 

“Young man!” exclaimed the father. ‘“He’s 
older than I am! Will you please tell me what ‘a 
young man’ means to you?” 

“Why, a young man,” answered the boy; “a 
young man is one that has a good time!” 


THE SKIPPER’S REBUKE. 


The skipper of a sailing-vessel had as passen- 
gers an estimable but not very courageous min- 
ister and two careless young men given to little 
but mischief. 


A severe storm came up, ald although the 
young men were frightened enough, their terror 
was nothing to that of the poor minister, who was 
indeed a pitiable object. 

“See here, sir,” said the skipper at last, with 
kindly severity, “do you want me to think you’re 
more afraid of going to heaven than those young 
men are of not going there?” 


CYNICAL. 





Monsieur Calino can never remember anything, 
nor keep anything to himself. He is aware of his 
vice of inattention. 

“Things that I hear go in at one ear and out at | 
the other,” he says. | 
“No,” a friend puts in, “they go in at one ear 
and go out at your mouth!” | 





COMPANION. 


1 0 STAMPS, Album & List FREE! 100 diff. stamps, fine, 
only 0c, Agts. wtd. 50%. C. A. STEGMAN, St. Louis, Me. 


STAMPS! Album and 1899 illus. list free! Agts. wtd. 
60%. 100 diff. stamps 10c. L, B. Dover & Co. Mo. 


kages of “ DOVENSHIKE,” the Sachet 
onder, finest English Perfume, only 10 cents 
(ogular selling price is 30cents). 3 favorite odors, 
Rose, Heliotrope and Violet. Price 





ip OE. ” 
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list of other perfumes, ete., FREE. Standa 
Importing Co., Nicholson Place, St. Louis, Mo. 
A case of bad health that R-1-P-A-N-S 
ED will not benetit. They banish pain 
s and prolong life. One gives relief. 
-I-P-A-N-8 on the package and accept 
no substitute. -P-A-N-S, 10 for 6 cents or twelve 
packets for 48 cents, may be had at any drug-store. ‘Ten 
amples and one thousand testimonials will be inailed 
© any address for 5 cents, forwarded to the RIPANS 
CHEMICAL CO., No. 10 Spruce Street, New York. 
We are selling cameras and photo- 
graphic material cheaper than any 
other house in world. Before 
buying anything in this line you 
at WHOLES. ALE. should see our catalogue. It lists every- 
thing for the photographer and is free 
for the asking E.E. DECKER, 25388 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago. 





WE will pay a Christian man or woman $15 per 

week to as Manager and Correspondent, 
and look after the agents and the correspondence 
in their home county for “Our Saviour in Art.” 
Address 8. C. Knowles, Mer. 17 W. 42d St., New York. 








WATCH AN 


D CHAIN FOR 


ae en os ole ewe e 


ONE DAY'S WORK. 





Boys and Girls can get a Nickel-Plated 
Watch, also a Chain and Charm for selling 


14g dozen Pac es of Bluine at 10c. each, 
Send ter full address by return mail and 
we will forward the Bluine post-paid, and 


a large Premium List. Nomoney required. 
Bluine Co., Box 105, Concord Junction, Mass. 


SELF-SEALING PIE TIN 
We» has a crimped rim which holds both 

Ae-«: crusts firmly my seme and 
é the rich juices from escaping. It is 
80 constructed that the crust will 
ways bake crisp and brown. Sam- 
pie sent postpaid on receipt of re- 
il price, 25c. We are the largest 
manufacturers of Household 
# Specialties in the U.S. AGENTS, 
others of our selling novelties. 
All goods guaranteed to give 














write how to get this and 
—Outfit worth $2.00—F REE. 
satisfaction. Address Dept. AG 

HOUSEHOLD NOVELTY WORKS, 25 Randolph 8t. , Chieago, II. 












FOR CAMPING. 


People going into camp should not forget to 
take along a goodly supply of Grape-Nuts, the 
ready-cooked food. This can be eaten dry and 
does not require any preparation by the cook, or 
the food can be made into a variety of delightful 
dishes, such as puddings, and so forth. 

One of the favorite methods by old-timers is to 
drop three or four heaping teaspoonfuls of Grape- 
Nuts into a cup of coffee. The Grape-Nuts add a 

liar and delici flavor to the coffee and give 
one a more piquant art cle of food than even the 
famous doughnuts and coffee of old New England. 

People who cannot digest coffee should not for- 
get that Postum Food Coffee, if properly made, 
furnishes a very delicious beverage, either hot or 
cold, closely approaching the flavor of the milder 


grades of Java. 
000 BICYCLES 
Standard ’99 Models 
ran 0 to 5. 


gua: 
98 & '97 models $8 to $15. 
| Shopworn and second hand 













Vy Wheels, good machines, 
$3 to @10. Great 
Sale. We ship any- 


L 5 =e where, to any one, on ap- 
proval and trial without a centin advance. 

YOLE by helping us advertise our 
wit et wheels. Easy ewy’ and meres FR se U SE = 
w ive one Rider Agent in each town 
Wheel to introduce them. Write at Once = ON SE ial Omer. 


B.F. MEAD CYCLE COMPANY, Chicago,II1. 


apline 
Lear DIRT. 
Normandie Plush 


A BEAUTIFUL AND DURABLE 


new covering for your chairs or couch can be had 
for a small sum by re-upholstering them with 
Normandie Plush. A ety of colors 
and patterns to select from. It is cheaper, 
wears better, retains its colors and lustre longer 
than other materials, and is moth-proof. q 

Makes Handsome Piano Scarfs, Lam- 
Lame mye p Sofa Pillow Covers and all 
kinds of Fancy Work. 













Our Corduroy for Men’s and Boys’ Trousers 
and Fancy Mixes for Ladies’ Garments is just 
the material for Fall and Winter wear. 


Samples and Illustrated Catalogue of Designs FREE. { 

We pay all express charges and pt of mailing. 
CONTREXEVILLE MFG. CO., 

(Estab. 1887.) 28 Grant Ave., MANVILLE, R. I. 








Sorithe asking. American Ring Co., Box 78, Waterbury, Conn. 
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Instruments. Drums, Unifo: 

& Supplies. Write for catalog, 445 
illustrations. FREE; it gives Mu- 
sic and Instructions for New Bands, 











40 Adams 8t.. 


THE ELECTRIC CLEANING CLOTH 


CHICAGO. 





will keep your silver b: and clean as new. 

rior toc amois at half the price. Foe sale by jewel. >s 

or sent on receipt of price i ranted 

Write for terms and territory. eee vamos 
E. C. HOWE & CO., Jewelers, SYRACUSE, N. \ 


Su) 








its W 
KAYSER & ALLMAN, 
1214-1216 Market St., Phila., Pa. 








ACENTS MAKE Sto DaiLy 
craphs of actual battle ‘acones-"FIGMTING 1% 
FUE PHILIPPINES,” 16). vivid r 


half-to »hoto 

eeehs from Manila; 6x8 inches, SOUR NE 
OSSESSIONS,” the best collection of 16) photograph- 
of the Dewey Etande.Septemics and Cuba, Gurie either 


album, including complete copy free for 12 cents, coi 1, 
or stamps; both albums 20 cents. Order quick, avoiding 
d money refunded if not 





y corresp 

satisfactory; must be seen to be appreciated. S| X 

MILLION books issued yearly — Gata we Free. 

Authors’ MANUSCRIPT Promptly Examined. 
F. TENNYSON NEELY, Publisher, 

259 Wabash Av., Chicago. 114 Fifth Av., New York. 





DON’T LOSE THE POINT 
ofyour pencil. Carryitin 

the Improved Was 

atent Penc 


B. ye- 
lass Holder, with swivel 
100k, equally handy. 

mail, 0c. each. Cata. 

and other novelties made with 

the Washburne Fasteners free 
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And Premiums — 
Factory to Family. 


LARKIN 
SOAPS 


SEND for a beautiful booklet free. It 
tells how to obtain, free, the famous 
Larkin Premiums worth $10.00 each. 


The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Our offer fully ex- 
plained in Youth's 
Companion, Feb. 16th 
and March 30th. 








Never Never 
Wear Change 
Brassy Color. 


LOOK AS GOOD AS NEW 
UNTIL THE SHOEIS WORN OUT. 
Send for FREE samples and descriptive “ Primer” to 


NATIONAL FAST-COLOR EYELET CO., BOSTON, MASS. 
Weve 


The name of 


SWIFI 


on hams, bacon, lard, beef extract, 
butterine, means purity in product, 
cleanliness in manufacture, care in 
handling, U. S. Government in- 
spection, and guaranteed by an 
annual business of over one hun- 
dred and fifty millions of dollars. 
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Swift and Company, Chicago. 
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BORATED 
TALCUM 


a 


A Posttive Rel 
PRIOK 
CHAFING, an 
SUNBURN, and al! - 

afflictions of the skin 





reason for it.”” kiemoves all odor of per 
m. Delightful after Shaving. 

ed on receipt of 25c. Get Mennens 
‘exnzn Co., Newark. N. J- 


here, or 


Sold everyw' 
( the original. ) Samplefree. Gernarv 








This is a beautiful, reliable Gold Watch of 

warranted, and will last a lifetime. The W 
medium size for ladies, and in a large size for 
Open Face. 


Teas, Extracts and Baking Powder, by 


Bookcase, or a k-a-Boo Camera, or a 


and Gents’ Bicycles, from_ medium to highest 
Gordon-Baker Sewing Machine; 
Camera or Lace Curtains. One agent writes: 


W. G. BAKER. 
condition. Please accept my thanks for the watch. 
with it and my friends think it just lovely, and wi 
selves one also, id not find it di 
short time. With thanks, I remain, 


All transportation charges prepaid on goods and premium. 





Waltham or Elgin make, and fully 
atch comes in an extra small or in 
entlemen 
handsome chain is also given with the watch. Many ladies 
have earned this watch by working less than a week in their spare time. 
You can do as well if you try. Just help us $e fetremnee 
sellin: 

among your friends, until the total amount is sold—50 
Watch and Chain; or sell 25 lbs. for a Solid Silver Watch and Chain or 
a Tea Set of 56 pieces; 30 lbs. for a Combination Writing Desk and 
ee Volunteer Shotgun, or a 

Case of Silver Knives, Forks, ete. (26 pieces) ; 100 to am. for Ladies’ 
ade ; 


10 Ibs. for Gold Ring or Crescent 


Dear Sir—I received my goods and watch all in good 
lam well pleased 
try to earn them- 
fficult to earn such a premium in a 
THERESA FULLER, Denver, Colo. 
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Sor catalogue and full particulars. 


Ww. G. BAKER (Department Y), SPRINGFIELD. 
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A Wonderful Tree. 


The redwood-tree of California has a curious 
position in the vegetable world, for it is to trees 
what a mammoth or a mastodon would be to 
animals, if specimens of those creatures should 
be found still living and roaming on some spot 
of earth. That is to say, it is a tree which 
belongs to the remote past, of which no young 
specimens are living,-which capnot be repro- 
duced, and which will become extinct with the 
death or destruction of the last specimen now 
living. 

It is also a very wonderful tree. Brother to 
the “big tree,” or Sequoia gigantea, of Cali- 
fornia, it is of gigantic size. It often attains a 
height of more than three hundred feet, and 
a diameter at the butt of fifteen feet. The 
amount of excellent wood which a single tree of 
this species will produce is shown in an article 
in the National Geographic Magazine 
on the redwood, by Mr. Henry Ganneit, of 
the United States Geological Survey. A 
redwood-tree of only ordinary size, say five feet 
in diameter at the butt, furnishes enough lumber 
to build a small house, and many trees have 
been cut each of which would suffice to build 
half a dozen such houses. 

One tree is on record which scaled over sixty- 
six thousand feet of lumber. A redwood-tree 
was felled in a lumber-camp near Eureka, Cal., 
in 1898, which was sixteen feet in diameter 





A SECTION OF REDWOOD, 


inside the bark, and which scaled over one 
hundred thousand feet; and there is standing 
in the same neighborhood a tree twenty-two 
feet in diameter which scales nearly twice as 
much. 

The stand of lumber on an acre in the redwood 
belt of California is enormous. The trees fairly 
crowd one another, and rise to a height of two 
hundred feet without a branch. On nearly a 
hundred thousand acres in Humboldt County 
the average stand of lumber is eighty-four 
thousand feet to the acre. These are not 
estimates, but the actual products of the mills 
for average acres. 

On Mad River, near Eureka, a lumber com- 
pany, Mr. Gannett says, is at work on a tract 
of several square miles which cuts one hundred 
and fifty thousand feet to the acre; and there is 
on record a single acre, near Garberville, which 
yielded in the mill more than one million four 
hundred thousand feet in lumber. “Compared 
with this, the yield of an Eastern pine forest 

Of white pine, the heaviest county in Minne- 
sota is estimated to contain an average of five 
thousand feet to the acre—a small yield for a 
single redwood-tree. In the East a tract con- 
taining ten thousand feet to the acre is regarded 
as heavily forested. There are, it may be added, 
few such tracts. 

The redwood forest is the densest forest on 
the earth. In it the sun never shines. It is 
always twilight. One is under the roof of a vast 
temple—a roof of foliage supported by innumer- 
able tree-columns, so gigantic that they almost 
seem to mock man, their pigmy destroyer. 

The redwood is so called because its color, 
when freshly cut, is bright red, changing to a 
brown-red when thoroughly seasoned. ‘The 
wood is soft, with a rather coarse, straight 
grain. 

It is as easy to work as the Eastern white pine. 
It contains practically no resin, but when green, 
so much water that often the lower log of a tree 
will sink in water. 

The redwood is found only in a narrow strip 
of country along the Pacific coast north of San 
Francisco and extending a little way across the 
Oregon border. It needs the ample winter rain- 
fall of that coast and the dense summer fogs 
which drift in from the ocean. Many centuries 
ago, when the climate of the Pacific coast was 
much more humid than it is now, it extended 
Over vast sections farther inland. - Even this 
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humid strip is now too dry or too unfavorable 
in point of temperature, for the tree no longer 
reproduces itself. It sprouts to some extent 
from the stump, but those sprouts do not long 
survive. 

The redwood timber is being cut in a very 
wasteful manner, one-third of the tree and all 
the branches being left behind, and many trees 
being splintered and ruined in the felling. The 
logs are hauled by steam over skid-roads or 
ordinary rails. No redwood-tree is ever destroyed 
by fire, for the wood is too wet to burn. The 
destiny of every redwood-tree is to be worked 
up into lumber—and when the last one now 
standing is gone there will be no more forever. 
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‘** How to Succeed ’’— Perhaps. 


Employés who are blessed with a sense of 
humor have probably found it easy to catch the 
full meaning of these suggestions on “How to 
Succeed,” which, says the Musical Age, have 
just been issued by a well-known firm in Chicago: 

Be certain that your yy are at their 
posts before you get there in the morning, and 
see that they are there when you leave in the 
evening. They need watching. 

If you do not feel well stay at home; your 
work will be attended to by your fellow employés. 
Your employers are rich and won’t mind your 
absence. 


lunch, stand near the entrance of this 


After wan't 
store and finish your cigar prior to entering. It 


affords a good example for the young, and no 
part of your cigar is wasted. 

Be seen going into saloons at all hours. And 
the nearer the saloon is to the store the better. 

In selling goods resort to lying when the inter- 
oR of your employers — = Ri — 

you Ww: juggle wi e excep! 
in their interest. 

If confined to your home by illness, don’t 
telephone the office; your duties will take care 
"ean covertly belittl fell 

ways y or ly belittle your fellow 
employés and fellow men; employers and em- 
ployés will alike appreciate this trait in your 
character. 


Change your employers about once a year. 
You may not accumulate money by such changes, 
but you will acquire a tation for independ- 
ence that in your own ju t is priceless. 

If you have anything unfinished when the 
bell rings, drop it. Be prompt in going home. 
This is as important as being tardy in the 
morning. 
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Ceremonious Dining. 


The setting of the table for a royal dinner is 
not exactly a simple matter even to-day, but in 
the time of Queen Elizabeth it was a really 
solemn function. Those were the days when 
monarchs looked for poison in the cup, and when 
extraordinary precautions were taken. 


The dignity of royalty must also be carefully 
upheld. Before even the table-cloth could be 
laid, a gentleman carrying a rod must enter. 
Then came the gentleman who bore the table- 
cloth. Both knelt three times before they 
ventured to spread - cloth — ~e Next 
appeared an gentleman witha preceding 
one who bore a saltcellar, a plate, and some bread. 
These also knelt three times before they placed 
the things upon the table, and knelt again when 
the task was completed. 

A lady in waiting, dressed in white and fol- 
lowed by a companion, next entered. The first 
lady, after kneeling three times, approached the 
table and solemnly rubbed the plates with salt. 

The most picturesque of the proceedings 
followed this rubbing. ‘Twenty-four yeomen of 
the guard, gorgeous in scarlet, ap , ead’ 
bearing a dish of gold. Ly Svea the dishes 
upon the table, the lady r gave to each 

yeoman a taste from the dish he brought in. 

oe to him if it contained —, for = 
himself would the poison first take effect. e 
guards were stalwart fellows, selected from the 
tallest and stoutest men in England. 

The tasting over, anumber of unmarried ladies 
appeared, and with great solemnity lifted the 
various dishes and carried them to the queen in 
her private apartment. She dined and “=o 
alone, with few attendants, nobody being admit- 
ted unless at the intercession of some one in 
power. 
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Eating by Alphabet. 


There are many varieties of food that the 
average housekeeper does not think of in making 
up the daily bill of fare. To eat alphabetically 
is surely an original and suggestive method, and 
the Buffalo Express gives the following illus- 
tration of it: 

“Have you anything here beginning with ‘k’ 
that’s pod | to eat ?”’ inquired a new customer at 
a market. 

“How would pickled kidneys answer?’’ re- 
plied the clerk r a moment’s thought. 

“First rate! Give me a dozen cans. The 
kitten’s life is saved!’”’ exclaimed the customer, 
with enthusiasm. “I told my wife,’’ he con- 
tinued, “that if I failed to send home a kangaroo, 
dead or alive, before two o’clock, I should expect 
to find the kitten served up for supper in the 
latest Chinese style. 

“But you have saved her. You we all 
got tired of eating the same things = r day, 
and so last month we we would eat up or 
down the alphabet, taking one letter a day, with 
bread, tea and coffee thrown in as 
staples. The first day there were apples in 
many forms, asparagus, apricots, almonds and 
the staples. 

“The next day’s menu was beef, beans, biscuit, 
buttermilk, bacon and bonbons. The following 
pI we feasted on chicken, codfish balls, clams, 
cele cheese, cake, carrots, 
currants, catsup and 


y. 

“So it has goneon. ‘The fifth day would have 
been a fast day had it not been for eggs, but we 
made an Easter of it. To-day your kidney sug- 
gestion saves us starvation, while to-morrow 





we will grow fat on liver, lamb, lobster, lettuce, 
and so forth. A queer thing about our new food 
departure is the number of things it has put into 
our mouths which none of us had ever tasted or 
thought of before.’’ 


> 
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Resolute. 


“Everything is possible to her who wills’’ 
seems about to replace the old-fashioned saying. 
If we may trust the Cincinnati Enquirer, this 
doctrine is in full sway in the vicinity of Lonely- 
ville, a place the exact location of which does 
not much matter. 

“When does the next train that stops at 
Lonelyville leave here?” asked the resolute 
widow at the ticket-office window. 

**You’ll have to wait four hours.” 

“T think not.’ 

“Well, perhaps you know better than I do, 


ma’am.’ 

“Yes, sir, and perhaps you know better than 
I do whether I am expecting to travel by that 
train myself, or whether I am inquiring for a 
relative that’s staying at my house, and wanted 
me to call here and ask about it and save her the 
trouble, because she’s paces up her things and 
expects to take that in herself and not me, 
and she’ll have to do the waiting and not me. 
And perhaps you think it’s your business to 
stand behind there and try to instruct people 
about — they know as well as you do, if not 
better, and $s you’ll learn some day to give 
people civil answers when they ask you civil 
questions. Young man, my opinion is you 
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And she bounced away. 


The Youth’s 
Companion 
Contest for 
Amateur 
Photographers. 


HE COMPANION’S Photographie Exhi- 

bition and Contest for pictures taken since 

October 1, 1898, will be conducted on the same 
liberal terms as in previous years. 

All amateur photographers are invited to con- 
tribute, with the assurance that every contribu- 
tion will be placed on exhibition, each bearing 
the name and address of the sender. 

For the best photographs—that is, best from 
the standpoint of the artist and the photographer 
— the following awards will be made: 








Men’s Class. 
FIRST PRIZE. Forty Dollars and Diploma. 
SECOND PRIZE. Twenty Dollars and Diploma. 


HONORABLE MENTION DIPLOMA to each of the 
Twenty-Five Men next in order of merit. 


Women’s Class. 


PIRST PRIZE. Forty Dollars and Diploma. 

SECOND PRIZE. Twenty Dollars and Diploma. 

HONORABLE MENTION DIPLOMA to each of the 
Twenty-Five Women next in order of merit. 


Boys’ Class. 
For Boys who will not have passed their eighteenth 
birthday at the close of the competition, October 2d. 
FIRST PRIZE. Fifteen Dollars and Diploma. 
SECOND PRIZE. Ten Dollars and Diploma. 
BOYS’ HONORABLE MENTION DIPLOMA to each 
of the Twenty-Five Boys next in order of merit. 
Girls’ Class. 


For Girls who will not have passed their eighteenth 
birthday at the close of the competition, October 2d. 


FIRST PRIZE. Fifteen Dollars and Diploma. 
SECOND PRIZE. Ten Dollars and Diploma. 
GIRLS’ HONORABLE MENTION DIPLOMA to each 
of the Twenty-Five Girls next in order of merit. 
Beginners’ Class. ONE PRIZE. Five Dollars. 


For those who took their first picture with their own 
camera since October 1, 1898. 


Humorous Class, ONE PRIZE. Five Dollars. 


GRAND PRIZE OF A SILVER VASE. 

A solid silver vase will be given for the best 
single set of photographs in the entire collection 
in addition to whatever prize such a set may 
have been awarded. That is—a cash prize will 
be awarded to the best work in each class; the 
cup will then be awarded to the best set of all. 

The vase is of solid silver of beautiful design 
and nine inches high. It is valued at $80.00. 
The name of the winner will be engraved upon 
it together with a suitable inscription. 


A CERTIFICATE, 


Every contributor sending five or more pictures will 
receive a handsome certificate of exhibit, suitable for 
framing, bearing his or her name. 


CONDITIONS. 


The receipt of photo hs will be considered 
sufficient evidence tha’ e sender intends to 
abide by these conditions: 


Every contributor must be an amateur, 

Every photograph must have been taken since 
October 1, 1898. 

Contributors may send any number of pictures of 
any size or age. 

e class, and name and address of the competitor, 

must be written on the back of each pho aph. 

Each pepe must be mounted singly, and no picture 
should be framed. 

No picture can be paid for or returned; it becomes 
the property of The Companion, to use as it may please. 

The competition closes at noon, October 2, 1899. 


Photographs should be carefully wapgpes, fully 
prepaid, and should bear the name of the sender 
on the outside. They should be addressed to 
PHOTOGRAPHIC DEPARTMENT, 
Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
sanndnneonccnvill Class. 
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+ Nutritious Summer Food. . 


. 








| Blue Label 


t 

; 

} 
Boneless Ham. 
Delicious, Appetizing, Satisfying, ; 
‘ Always Ready. t 
t 


CLEANLINESS OF PREPARATION AND 
( Purity GUARANTEED. 





| AT LEADING GROCERS. 





, “Blue Label” Soup and Ketchup Proprietors. 


> 
CURTICE BROTHERS CO., Rochester, N.Y. : 
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That you may know the genuine, we 








stamp this trade-mark on every piece of 


uali 
Chocolates 


Always buy this brand and you 
will be sure of pure and deli- 
cious Chocolate Confectionery. 
They are on sale where quality 
is appreciated. %& 2 SF 





H. D. FOSS & COMPANY, Mfrs., 
38 So. Market Street, Boston, Mass. 























Is noted for rich wine-like 
body. 

The delightful flavor of 
that imported and sold by 
Chase & Sanborn in pound 
and half-pound air-tight pack- 
ages, under the name of 
Orange Pekoe,is indeed most 
enjoyable. 

Truly it is said that 


Chase & Sanborn’s | 





Package Teas 








are the “ Royal Gems of the 
Kingdom of Tea.” They are 
famous throughout the coun- 
try for richness, flavor, pur- 
ity, and superiority. 


One pound makes over 200 cups. 
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Mere Size | 


2? is a poor recommendation. That the 
§ largest is not the best is generally the 
> rule. This is noticeably true of in- 
surance companies. 


The 
' Massachusetts 
Mutual 
Life Insurance 
Company 


is the best and not the largest. Forty- 
seven years’ careful economy and 
wise investing chiefly accounts for 
this. For further facts and figures 
drop a card to 
HENRY. M. PHILLIPS, Sec’y, 
Springfield, Mass. 
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[ New Form of Advertisement Adopted 
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Breakfast food 


FEEOS THE BODY AND THE BRAIN 















a Prepared 
“pea Cd ook at 
ort Fish Balls. 


fe 
a 


“Work and Worry Saved.” 



















: food 
BUT THE OVERCOAT 





for serving. 





parts of the finest salt Cod. 


eh || 
oO ment paper. 
D 

flat or unpalatable. 


prepare them in your own kitchen. 


















-EXPRESSLY FOR THE FINE TRADE = 


} WINTHROP M BAKER, 
ATLANTIC Ave., BOSTON. 














Physicians Prescribe It. 


More than half the ills of life are the result of im- 
proper eating. Diet is of supreme importance. Petti- 
john’s Breakfast Food is ideal in nutrition, delicacy 
of flavor, ease of preparation and economy. It con- ie 
tains all of the vitalizing elements of choice wheat, 
and is therefore a perfect food. 


packages. 
foods. 


Ask for ‘* Gorton’s.” 
not ‘‘just as good.’’ 


+ 


GLOUCESTER, MASS. 


Reminders, If he cannot suppl 


At all Grocers in 
2-Ib. Packages. 


that you get one. 











Gorton’s Cod- 
fish Balls are pre- 
pared all ready 


They are made 
from the choicest 


They are packed six in a can, and 
are separated by chemically pure parch- 


4 They are not too salt nor are they 
They are just 
right. Just the way the best cook would 
We also put up Codfish Cake in 
All up-to-date grocers sell these 


Others are 


SLADE GORTON & CO., 


FREE Ask your grocer for one of our 
¢ handsome lithographed Kitchen 
you, send 
us his name on a postal card, and we will see 


























See Page 
490 of the 
October 
20th 
Premium 
List. 
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GENTLEMEN’S WATCH. LADIES’ WATCH. 











OMPANION Subscribers who are 
working to obtain New Subscribers 
to secure one of these Watches are 
reminded that the offer closes Sept. 

20, 1899. Thousands have already ob- 

f\\ tained them. These Watches have Fine 

‘ Movements and Durable Gold-Filled Cases. 
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PERRY MASON & CO., 
BOSTON, MASS. 





Publishers The Youth’s Companion. 
‘ 
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.. SEND FOR .... 


Samples of Work. 


On receipt of a postal 








we will send you 
Free Samples of 
work which have 
been made on 


The 
New 
Companion 
Sewing Machine. 


‘* For five years I have used the NEw CoMPANION SEWING MACHINE 
and it is a great pleasure to state that it has never given me the least trouble, 
and has required no repairs whatever.”,— Mrs. W. A. HALL, 1777 Colfax 
Avenue, Minneapolis, Minn. 


‘*T have used the NEw CoMPANION SEWING MACHINE since March 
12, 1894, with perfect satisfaction, and recommend it to all my friends to 
be as good as any $40.00 machine.’-—Miss MARGARET DICKSON, 
Morganza, Pa. 


Send for the Samples. 


We sell the New Companion Sewing Machine to our readers 
for only $19.00 and prepay the freight. There is 
no better machine at any price. 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, BOSTON. 
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